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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street 


Department of Psychology 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


On retirement as Editor, I wish to express, 
as always, my gratitude for association with you, 
your work, and your publications. You have been 
most fortunate in obtaining a social scientist of 
Dr. Lundberg’s caliber as Editor and the coopera- 
tion of such a staff. I know that the work will 
prosper, and wish it every success in an ever 
broadening area of usefulness. 


Faithfully yours, 


Gardner Murphy 








Beacon Hill 
Beacon, New York 


Dear Dr. Murphy: 


It is a grave loss to the Journal to have you resign as 
its Editor-in-Chief, but it is a profound consolation to all 
friends of sociometry to know that you will be continuing on in 
an advisory capacity as a member of the Editorial Board. Had 
it not been for your wise guidance over a period of many years, 
the Journal might not be in existence today. 

The late Dr. William A. White said to me, after the 
first conference on sociometry at the meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association at Philadelphia in 1932: “First you 
will attract the social psychologists, then the sociologists, then 
the anthropologists and next the psychologists. Many years 
will go by before the physicians will listen, but the last of all 
will be the psychiatrists.” And thus it has come about. You, 
long before the many others, showed a deep understanding of 
sociometry and of spontaneity theory: you recognized their 
basic elements. Your review of “Who Shall Survive?” in the 
Journal of Social Psychology, your editorial to Volume I of 
Sociometry and the chapter on sociometry in your “Experimen- 
tal Social Psychology” bear eloquent testimony to this, and “The 
Mind is a Stage” in the Forum Magazine remains one of the 
most brilliant interpretations of the psychodramatic approach. 

The influence of a man in behalf of an idea cannot be 
measured simply by his deeds. To speak in sociometric 
terms, one must also consider the amount of influence he ex- 
erts either directly or indirectly via the psycho-social net- 
works. It was you who put into contact with sociometry such 
scholars as John Dewey, Franz Boas, the Lynds, Gordon W. 
Allport, Hadley Cantril, Barbara S. Burks, Theodore M. New- 
comb, Ralph B. Spence and many others, and it is with this 
background that further developments in the progress of soci- 
ometry came about. I am thinking here of the establishing of 
the Advisory Board on Sociometric Work--with you as Chair- 
man--under the auspices of the New York State Board of So- 
cial Welfare, of my interview with President Roosevelt on the 
subject of sociometric work in open and closed communities 
which the President followed up by a letter to the Federal 
authorities concerned with these problems. I am also thinking 
of the application of sociometric procedures to the resettle- 
ment projects which have so ably been carried out under the 
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direction of Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Finally, it was through you that I became acquainted 
with the work of Dr. George A. Lundberg. He was the first 
sociologist of note to apply sociometric methods to an open 
village and it was he, too, who arranged the sociometric con- 
ference within the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society at Atlantic City. During the past few years his asso- 
ciation with sociometry has grown increasingly close, until he 
has become--as you correctly put it--the logical man to suc- 
ceed you as Editor, now that you find that your teaching and 
your writing no longer permit you to continue in ‘iat position. 
It is very fortunate for us that Dr. Lundberg is able to accept 
the editorial chair. 

Thus, although it is with great regret that I see you 
retiring as Editor, I cannot refrain from again expressing, for 
myself as well as for all friends of sociometry, untold grati- 
tude for the invaluable services you have rendered to the Jour- 
nal and to sociometry. 


Most sincerely yours, 


J. L. Moreno 








EDITORIAL 


During the three years of its existence, Sociometry 
has attracted to an increasing degree the interest of: students 
who are conventionally classified in at least eight fields, name- 
ly, sociology, psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, economics, 
education, social work, and public opinion and administration. 
This suggests that the problems and methods with which this 
journal deals have important implications from many points of 
view. The variety of fields represented on our title page rep- 
resents, therefore, not merely an artificial attempt at so- 
called “cross-fertilization” of academic disciplines. The cos- 
mopolitan character of our editorial staff indicates rather an 
interest in a common subject. That subject is the basic, under- 
lying structure of all social groups, regardless of the variety 
of cultural superstructures, and the aspects thereof, that may 
become the basis of specialized study. Sociometry is con- 
cerned with the objective description of this common core of 
all social phenomena. 

This core of inter-personal and inter-group relations 
may be regarded as a system of activity operating through all 
the channels of human contact and communication in varying 
intensities, durations, and directions. These dynamics stand in 
the same relation to the more obvious social events as our 
theory of the atomic structure stands to observable events in 
the physical world. The different aspects of these overt social 
events as manifested in different cultures are what concerns 
the various special social and psychological sciences and the 
arts resting upon them. Underlying and constituting all of this 
variety of everyday social behavior are the subtle networks of 
inter-personal reaction patterns. These patterns are the com- 
mon matrix of all the social sciences and the social and psy- 
chological therapies. We can easily find instances of societies 
functioning without this or that particular cultural, technologi- 
cal or economic feature. But we cannot find a society func- 
tioning without some patterns of inter-personal relations. Ther- 
apeutic and ameliorative measures to be effective must in the 
end consist of a readjustment of these basic social structures 
and functions. 

We invoke no naive biological analogy, therefore, when 
we say that just as individual psychopathology is attributed to 
a condition of the nervous system in relation to its environ- 
ment, so social pathology may be regarded as resulting from 
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the state of the inter-personal communication networks of 
groups in relation to their larger social environment. We are 
not here imposing an organismic analogy upon social groups. 
We are pointing out that the notion of organism as applied to 
an individual is only a special case of a set of functional rela- 
tionships that also exist on other levels of integration. Illus- 
trations of the applicability of this reasoning to problems of 
crime, migration, labor controversies, and international con- 
flict have appeared frequently in the pages of this journal. 

The problems of inter-personal and inter-group relation- 
ships may be approached profitably from mary points of view 
and with various degrees of directness. Thus, social psycholo- 
gy arose very largely in response to a demand for a more di- 
rect approach to certain phenomena which all social scientists 
and therapists recognized as basic to their work. Within the 
field of social psychology, again, a variety of techniques have 
been invoked. They vary from speculative introspection to for- 
mal correlation of statistical indices of personal attributes 
with attitude scores based on verbal responses. Likewise, the 
phases of the business cycle, itself representing a specialized 
type of inter-personal relationships, have been correlated with 
marriage rates, religious activity, criminality, and a variety of 
other forms of social behavior. The correlation of these char- 
acteristics of people with the ensuing behavior constitutes a 
valuable and, for some purposes, a sufficient type of knowledge. 
But for other purposes we are interested in how the observed 
characteristics under the circumstances result in the observed 
behavior. The answers to these questions are frequently to be 
found in direct inquiries into the inter-personal patterns in 
specific communities, institutions, families, or persons. 

The latter types of study represent a more primary type 
of sociometric inquiry in that they seek to deal directly with 
inter-personal responses, the results of which are given by the 
correlations. All of these studies, however, have significance 
for sociometry whether as corroborative, supplementary, or 
auxiliary procedures, or as instruments for more adequate ex- 
planation of the inter-personal patterns actually found to exist. 
Thus, if attractions, repulsions, and social distance are ob- 
served to depend upon relative socio-economic status, then a 
scale for the more precise and reliable measurement of socio- 
economic status becomes a valuable tool in the determination 
and exploration of the basic social patterns sought. Likewise, 
the discovery that the voting behavior of a group in a given 
election can be predicted reliably from a knowledge of their 
age, economic condition, religious affiliation, and urban 
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residence, is of obvious significance regarding the inter- 
personal patterns existing in this group at this time. A wide 
variety of studies, both as regards subject matter and methodo- 
logical techniques, therefore, are more or less directly of 
sociometric importance. 

The primary nature of inter-personal patterns should not 
be allowed, then, to obscure the fundamentally sociometric char- 
acter of the more indirect, abstract, and auxiliary approaches 
to which we have already referred. Because of the prominence 
which Sociometry has given to studies of psychological 
networks in community structure, for example, the term “soci- 
ometry” for some people may have taken on a specialized 
meaning as referring only to studies of this kind. We propose 
to emphasize in the future the broader meaning of sociometry 
as measurement of social processes of any kind. This does 
not mean that we shall compete with other journals for studies 
involving any or all types of measurement of social phenomena. 
A large percentage of the total space in sociological, psycholog- 
ical, economic, and statistical journals is already devoted to 
such studies. The Psychometric Society and the Econometric 
Society have further specialized in some aspects of the field. 
We propose rather to supply an outlet for new “interdepartmen- 
tal” ventures in the objective description and measurement of 
hitherto relatively unexplored phenomena. In short, we shall 
feel more free than most other social science journals in pub- 
lishing material involving borderline or overlapping fields as 
well as material which may be considered “esoteric” both in 
content and method by the conventional academician. 

The frustrating effect of too rigid departmentalization of 
academic fields, themselves largely the result of the accidents 
of university administration, has been noted by many scholars. 
It has been pointed out correctly that this state of affairs fre- 
quently prevents investigation of problems of obvious signifi- 
cance because there is doubt as to whether the study “belongs” 
in the department of sociology, psychology, political science, 
education, or what not. No empirical or theoretical papers 
will be rejected by Sociometry because they cannot be 
clearly classified according to contemporary university depart- 
ments. For the same reasons, we also invite the contributions 
of entirely non-academic researchers in the fields of commer- 
cial and public relations, and advertising and market research, 
as well as in the large field of radio broadcasting. Theoreti- 
cal and methodological studies as well as empirical, practical, 
and clinical reports, if they are of sociometric interest, will 
be welcomed. 
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Finally, a word needs to be said regarding the metric 
implications of the word sociometry. The outstanding develop- 
ment in the social sciences during the past thirty years has 
been the transition to more objective methods of research. A 
principal aspect of this transition has been the increasing use 
of quantitative, geometric, topological and other mathematical 
methods and symbols. These developments have been regarded 
with sincere misgivings by many able scholars. It has seemed 
to them that the mote enthusiastic proponents of the new meth- 
ods not only overlooked, but proposed to deny, many subtle but 
deeply significant phases of social behavior because these as- 
pects were as yet not subject to conventional quantitative treat- 
ment. If such were the case, the critics are certainly not to 
be blamed for their opposition. 

Sociometry has done a great deal already to dispel 
this unfortunate misapprehension as to the real purposes of the 
experimenters with mensurative, quantitative, and other objec- 
tive techniques in every field. This result has been achieved, 
first, and perhaps chiefly, by devoting a large part of the space 
in this journal to studies of the very aspects of social rela- 
tionships which, it was felt by some, are inherently unapproach- 
able by the more objective methods. Such, for example, have 
been the studies of morale, leadership, inter-personal attrac- 
tion and repulsion patterns, mental catharsis, etc. The inter- 
est of Sociometry in subject matter of this type should be 
sufficient refutation of the suspicion of any inclination to ignore 
vital problems on the ground that conventional mathematical 
methods appeared inapplicable. If further assurance were nec- 
essary on this point, a glance at the present list of editors 
should be sufficient. The interests of many of them certainly 
extend to the most subjective, intuitive, and artistic aspects of 
human behavior. Their interest in Sociometry should ade- 
quately demonstrate our belief that no human behavior is be- 
yond the pale of scientific study. The virtues and limitations 
of particular methods, including the mathematical and statisti- 
cal, can most profitably be discussed as applied to concrete, 
actual cases, rather than as a general theoretical or philosoph- 
ic question. 

The sociometrist, like other scientists, is interested in 
measurement merely aS a means to an end. The end is more 
objective description and communication, so that verification 
can become more definite and reliable. Mathematics and any 
other system of symbols, whether quantitative or non-quantita- 
tive, are from the methodological point of view merely tools 
in the scientist’s hands. He fashions them to suit his purpose 
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and judges them on the basis of the results they yield. The 
réle which tools have played in the growth of culture generally, 
and in the advancement of science particularly, should be suf- 
ficient warrant for those who in this respect face boldly the 
implications of the history of science. 


George A. Lundberg 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOMETRY 
AN INTRODUCTION 


J. L. Moreno 


SYNOPSIS 


An inquiry into the nature of the foundations 
of human society became necessary as a preiiminary 
to any genuine plan for its reconstruction in accord 
with the requirements of well-balanced human inter- 
relations. Sociometry is concerned with both of these 
problems and their interdependence. No collection-- 
however large--of sociometric techniques can cover 
the whole domain of sociometry. Some of the chief 
concepts are discussed: the concept of the Moment, 
tele, the social atom and psycho-social networks. A 
number of the most significant discoveries which have 
been made in the course of sociometric studies--such 
as the socio-genetic law, the patterning of social 
atoms and the racial saturation point--are stressed. 
The paper ends with a discussion of the dialectic 
character of sociometry. 


THE PROBLEM 


The discovery that human society has an actual, dynam- 
ic, central structure underlying! and determining all its periph- 
eral and formal groupings may one day be considered as the 
cornerstone of all social science. This central structure-- 
once it has been identified--is either found or discernible in 
every form of human society, from the most primitive to the 
most civilized: it is in the genesis of every type of society. 
In addition, it exerts a determining influence upon every sphere 
in which the factor of human interrelations is an active agent-- 
in economics, biology, social pathology, politics, government 
and similar spheres of social action. 

It seems to be established beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the tele factor, the social atom (with its specific types of 
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patterns), the stages which are intermediary between: atoms 
and more inclusive configurations, the psycho-social networks 
and their patternings, the principle of socio-genetic evolution-- 
all these have always been operating in all human society and 
will continue to do so. These concepts and structures have 
been either isolated or demonstrated by methods called “socio- 
metric.” Every other genuine method bent upon the study of 
social processes should be able to verify their existence. 

In the past, as long as the individuals composing a hu- 
man society remained passive agents--more or less immobile 
entities, carried hither and thither by fate or circumstance-- 
these key structures could not be found. Per se, they do not 
become manifest in a human society. A reagent--a catalyzer-- 
is necessary in order that they may be brought to view. This 
catalyzer is, on the social level, the spontaneity of all the in- 
dividuals in the given society. Up to the advent of sociometric 
exploration of human society, we had seen the social scientist 
himself beginning to come into contact with the life-situation 
which was to be explored, but the subjects--the material of the 
investigation--had been left out of any participation in the study 
of this, their own life-situation. This meant shutting off the 
spontaneity of the subjects--the most important source of in- 
formation. In other words, the methods used to explore the 
subjects were those which had been successful in physical, 
chemical, geological and astronomical exploration, for example, 
where--metaphorically speaking--the spontaneity of the subjects 
studied did not enter into or disturb the experiment. But in 
human interrelations and in human society, the spontaneity of 
the individual is the alpha and the omega, the crux, of every 
social situation and of the whole experiment. 

The task of the social scientist is to invent adequate 
tools for the exploration of a chosen domain. On the level of 
human interrelations, this domain is made up of the interactive 
spontaneities of all the individuals composing it. Therefore, 
the task of the social scientist becomes the shaping of tools in 
such a fashion that they are able to arouse the individuals to 
the required point on a scale which runs all the way from zero 
to the maximum. But individuals cannot be aroused--or only 
to an insignificant degree--by undynamic and automatic means. 
The individuals must be adequately motivated so that they sum- 
mon from the depths of their beings the maximum of their 
spontaneity. Thus, the invention and shaping of methods for 
social investigation, and the stirring up of the actions, thoughts, 
and feelings of the people on whom they are used, must go 
hand in hand. 
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Finally, knowledge of the central structure of human 
interrelations is essential to any general planning and construc- 
tion of human society. In fact, this was well-nigh impossible 
as long as the key structures remained unknown. Man be- 
lieved that the genesis of society was outside his province-- 
even more so than the genesis of personality. 

Sociometry opened up a new possibility of genuine plan- 
ning of human society for the reason that the factors of spon- 
taneity, the initiative and the momentary grasp of the individ- 
uals concerned were made the essence of the method of ex- 
ploration and of the investigation itself. In a sociometric sys- 
tem, the essence of every process of planning is total spon- 
taneity--not, as heretofore, the spontaneity of a small number 
of leaders or individuals chosen at random. The total sum of 
the individuals, by means of their spontaneities, becomes oper- 
ative in determining every direction of planning and, in addi- 
tion, in the selection of every key individual or leader to whom 
a certain function or action is to be entrusted. Thus, all the 
peripheral actions and functions--on every level between the 
periphery and the center--remain under the continuous or re- 
curring control of the key or central structure. The new 
philosophy of human interrelations, sociometry, gives us a 
methodology and guide for the determination of the central 
structure of society and the evocation of the spontaneity of the 
subject-agents, and these two factors together supply us with a 
basis upon which the planning of human society may be under- 
taken. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It was during the first World War that the idea of a 
sociometry, in conjunction with a modern, revised theory of 
spontaneity, had its first expression. Sociometry developed at 
a moment which had no precedent in the history of mankind-- 
at a moment when, notwithstanding all the advances man had 
made, the utter futility of his efforts had become evident as be- 
ing largely because of these advances. In spite of all the mag- 
nificent edifices which he had erected so industriously, man 
saw himself slipping back to the primitive state from which he 
had begun his rise. 





2See the section on the General Theory of Spontaneity and the 
Cultural Conserve in "Mental Catharsis and the Psycho-drama," by 
J. L. Moreno, SOCIOMETRY, Vol. Jil, No. 3. 
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The technology of machines and tools was perhaps the 
first phenomenon to shock man out of his roseate dream of 
progress ad infinitum, but the effect of technology upon the 
spontaneity of the human organism was not studied and re- 
mained, therefore, uncontrolled; its influence within. our social 
structure had remained unadjusted. It was realized, then, that 
the foundations of human society must first be uncovered be- 
fore any extra-human superstructure (such as machine technol- 
ogy and the technology of cultural conserves) could be fitted to 
them. 

My first definition of sociometry was, in accordance 
with its etymology, from the Latin, but the emphasis was laid 
not only on the second half of the term, i.e., on “metrum,” 
meaning measure, but also on the first half of the term (i.e., 
on “socius,” meaning companion).% Both principles, it seemed 
to me, had been neglected, but the “socius” aspect had been 
omitted from deeper analysis far more than the “metrum” as- 
pect. The “companion,” even as a problem, was unrecognized. 
What remains of a society to be investigated if the individuals 
themselves and the relationships between them are considered 
in a fragmentary cr wholesale fashion? Or, to put it in a 
positive way, the individuals themselves and the interrelations 
between them, in toto, cannot be omitted from any study of a 
social situation. Can the foundations of human society be 
reached and, perhaps, uncovered if we do not begin with that 


aspect of human interrelations which all types of human society, 


from the most primitive pattern of the past to the most com- 
plex pattern of the future, must have in common--the patterns 
of relationships which human beings form with one another and 
which persist underground, regardless of what religious, social, 
political and technological structure is superimposed upon 

them and rules on the surface? 

The technological devices which aroused man’s deepest 
suspicion were the products of the printing press, the motion 
picture industry and, later, the radio; in other words, of the 
so-called “cultural conserves.” Man, as an individual creator, 
was outwitted by the products of his own brain--his books, his 
films, his radio voice. He saw himself being more and more 
replaced by them. He began to look upon himself as a negligi- 
ble, archaic entity. At the same time, these identical devices 
revolutionized all previous methods of interhuman communica- 
tion of ideas, feelings, opinions, news, etc., to an unprecedent- 
ed degree. These new methods of communication began to 





3See "Trends in Sociometrics and Critique,” by F. Stuart 
Chapin, SOCIOMETRY, Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 245-262. 
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play havoc with the old, natural methods of communication 
whose laws and configurations had not been studied. Now that 
they seemed to be in danger of being obliterated or, at least, 
distorted in their functions, their significance began to loom on 
the horizon of man’s awareness. 

The analysis of technological and cultural conserves, es- 
pecially of the book, the film, and the radio, was thus an im- 
portant, albeit negative, theoretical preparation for the develop- 
ment of sociometry. This analysis stimulated the projection of 
constructs as diverse as the category of the Moment, spon- 
taneous creative actions, the category of the cultural conserve, 
a social geometry of ideas and things, and the original state 
and situation of a “thing”--its status nascendi. The theoretical 
ground was thus gradually laid for a positive beginning of a 
sociometry which was concerned with the patterns of social 
structures which actually exist in human society. The core of 
a social structure is the pattern of relationships of all the in- 
dividuals within the structure. Around this core, influencing 
the configurations of these patterns, are arrayed many levels 
of stimuli--economic, cultural and technological processes, for 
instance. A human society which functions without one or an- 
other of these stimuli is conceivable, but one cannot conceive a 
society functioning without some consideration for the individ- 
uals themselves and the relationships between them. The core 
of a social structure is, of course, never entirely separable 
from these various stimuli; hence, the study of their stratifica- 
tion and their gradual integration with the core becomes an es- 
sential part of sociometry. 

The original vision of the larger sociometric experiment 
was that the data obtained in any particular research must 
have, as a frame of reference, the total pattern of human soci- 
ety in order that these data may be useful as a basis for the 
construction or reconstruction, for the partial or total readjust- 
ment, of human society. In order to enlist every individual’s 
interest during the phase of reconstruction, the social scien- 
tist must, of necessity, acquaint himself, in the research phase, 
with the individuals themselves and the interrelations between 
them. Analaysis and action, social research, and social con- 
struction, are interwoven. 





THE SOCIOMETRIC EXPERIMENT 


It is significant to differentiate between the major exper- 
iment in sociometry and the minor experiments. The major 
experiment was visualized as a world-wide project--a scheme 
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well-nigh Utopian in concept--yet it must be recalled again and 
again to our attention lest it be crowded out by our more prac- 
ticai, daily tasks in sociometry. 

We assumed--naively, perhaps--that if a war can spread 
to encircle the globe, it should be equally possible to prepare 
and propagate a world sociometry. But this vision did not 
arise wholly out of thin air. Once we had successfully treated 
an entire community by sociometric methods, it seemed to us 
at least theoretically possible to treat an infinitely large num- 
ber of such communities by the same methods--all the com- 
munities, in fact, of which human society consists. 

The ground is still gradually being prepared for the 
major experiment. Schemes like Marxism, and others, which 
have attempted world-wide reorganization of human relation- 
ships, have been analyzed and the causes of their failure dis- 
closed. Their failure seems to have been due to a lack of 
knowledge of the structure of human society as it actually ex- 
isted at the time of the attempt. A partial knowledge was not 
sufficient; knowledge of the total structure was necessary. We 
know that, in order to attain this total knowledge, all the indi- 
viduals in a society must become active agents. Every indi- 
vidual, every minor group, every major group, and every so- 
cial class must participate. The aim is to gain a total picture 
of human society; therefore, no social unit, however powerless, 
should be omitted from participation in the experiment. In ad- 
dition, it is assumed that, once individuals are aroused by so- 
ciometric procedures to act, to choose and to reject, every 
domain of human relationships will be stirred up--the economic, 
the racial, the cultural, the technological, and so on--and that 
they all will be brought into the picture. The sociometric ex- 
periment will end in becoming totalistic not only in expansion 
and extension but also in intensity, thus marking the beginning 
of a political sociometry. 

It is a fact that the work to date has consisted in minor 
experiments and studies. Sociometric investigators have turned 
their attention away from a general experiment towards a more 
strategic and practical objective--the refining of old methods 
and the invention of new ones; the study of every type of chil- 
dren’s group, adolescent group and age group; the investigation 
of communities, closed and open, primitive and metropolitan. 
The investigators have been concerned with every aspect of a 
community--the economic, the cultural and the technological-- 
for which there was found some degree of aspiration or expres- 
sion within the community. At times a project was carried to 
the maximum point of its domain, not only exploring the 
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structure of a community but also applying the findings to the 
community situations and thus relieving tensions and producing 
social catharsis. At other times, however, possible upheaval 
within the political administration of a community and resist- 
ance on the part of its citizens hindered thorough sociometric 
experimentation. Cases have occurred where the investigator 
had to be content with gathering only partial data (and this by 
indirection) because of the low sociometric adaptability of the 
population under observation, resulting in studies which were 
only halfway sociometric. In these cases, the findings could 
necessarily cover only a peripheral segment of a community, 
and the application of these data to the people themselves was 
not considered. Nevertheless, a critical survey of all the so- 
ciometric studies which have been made to date, evaluating the 
methods used and the results obtained in all cases, whether 
completely sociometric or only partially so, would be of sub- 
stantial assistance in the preparation of more dependable socio- 
metric procedures for future use. 

The result of these small scale experiments has been 
twofold. On the one hand, they led to important discoveries in 
the realm of human relations which were confirmed by every 
new study, and, on the other hand, they made it possible to put 
together, like a jig-saw puzzle, the pieces of sociometric struc- 
ture which had been found in various communities and get, 
with the assistance of these miniature patterns, a bird’s-eye 
view of the sociometric foundation of society at large. The 
greater the number of valid studies in the years to come, the 
more accurate and complete will be our psycho-geographical 
model of the world, as compared with the still sketchy and 
primitive model which is available to us today. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


The status nascendi.’ The most neglected aspect 
of social science is the function of the Moment in a social sit- 
uation or, in other words, the relationship of a social situation 
to the moment of its emergence. In a philosophy of the Mo- 
ment there are three factors to be emphasized: the locus, the 
status nascendi, and the matrix. These represent three views 
of the same process. There is no “thing” without its locus, 
no locus without its status nascendi, and no status nascendi 





‘See "Das Stegreiftheater," by J. L. Moreno (1923), a trans- 
lation of which will be published in SOCIOMETRY for May, I941. This 
note refers to pp. 22, 23 of the original. 
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without its matrix. The locus of a flower, for instance is in 
the bed where it is growing. Its status nascendi is that of a 
growing thing as it springs from the seed. Its matrix is the 
fertile seed, itself. 

Every human act or performance has a primary action- 
pattern--a status nascendi. An example is the performance of 
eating which begins to develop the réle of the eater in every 
infant soon after birth.> The pattern of gestures and move- 
ments leading up to the state of satiation is, in this instance, 
the warming-up process. With satiation comes an anti-climax. 
In the case of a very complex human performance, such as in 
the creative arts, the status nascendi and the warming-up proc- 
ess take place in the course of the process of creation. From 
the point of view of productivity, the anti-climax for the artist 
is reached when his creation is divorced from him and becomes 
a cultural conserve. The last act in a process--the last crea- 
tive brush-stroke on a painting, for instance--is to us only as 
important as every other phase in the process. The common 
misconception occurs when the last act of production or crea- 
tion is taken for, or substituted for, the whole process and all 
the preceding phases in the development are ignored. This 
last act undergoes a still more significant change when the 
technological process enters into the situation. The finished 
painting is removed from its place at the end of the course of 
creation or production and, by means of various machines, 
technologically reproduced over and over again, thus becoming a 
cultural conserve. 

In the case of a social situation, such as a love rela- 
tionship, for instance, the status nascendi exists when the lovers 
meet and begin to warm up to one another. The last phase, 
the phase before the anti-climax, in a love-relationship (mar- 
riage, for example) is all too likely to be a stereotype, and in 
many social relationships similar stereotyped institutions are 
the end-products, parallel to the cultural conserve stage in a 
work of art. Moreover, in the contemplation of, say, the mar- 
riage relationship between two people, the consideration of all 
the phases leading up to it is omitted. It is not to be assumed, 
however, that processes of human relations cease to exist when 
a cultural conserve or a stereotyped relationship enters the 
picture. In either case, a new social situation is begun which 
requires special methods of investigation. 

The social sciences have been too much preoccupied 





See "Normal and Abnormal Characteristics of Performance Pat- 
terns," by Anita M. Uhl and Joseph Sargent, SOCIOMETRY, Vol. III, 
No. 3, pp.38-57. 
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with studies of processes after they have become cold. The 
status nascendi has been neglected. Most of the studies of 
man-woman relationships occur when the anti-climax has been 
reached--when the flow of feeling between the man and the 
woman has dried up and the love which brought them together 
is over. The study of finished products, of cultural conserves 
and of stereotypes has, of course, its place and its meaning in 
a system of social science. The preoccupation with them is 
not surprising. It is much easier to study a relationship when 
it is finished and established and when it has the deceptive ap- 
pearance of being an end-result. Perhaps this is why sociolo- 
gy has been chiefly concerned with the study of the tangible 
structures in society. But it is from the social situations in 
statu nascendi that the more important inspirations and deci- 
sions come. Their deep impress upon all human interrelations 
has been demonstrated. The problem has been how to get at 
these intangible, esoteric phenomena--how to study them. It is, 
of course, important that they be studied systematically. A 
human society without these phenomena in statu nascendi would 
present a lifeless appearance. Therefore, social research 
which does not give its main attention to these phenomena must 
be sterile. Any plan for the betterment of society, for the im- 
provement of human relations, is hopeless without them. There- 
fore, theories and methods had to be found.” It is at this 
cardinal point that sociometric and psychodramatic studies have 
stepped into the breach. The results to date are meager, it 
must be admitted, but the road is now open. 

A study of human interrelations proceeding forward from 
their status nascendi, instead of proceeding backward from 
their end-product, has great theoretical advantages. A study of 
this sort is able to do away with the dualistic character 
ascribed to social processes. There is no true dichotomy be- 
tween, for instance, underlying and surface structures, or be- 
tween genetic phenomena and symptoms. Just as every cause 
is a part of its effect and every effect a part of its cause, 
every underlying structure partakes of the peripheral and vice 





8studies contributive to sociometry in their emphasis on in- 
ter-personal systems have been made by: C.N. Allen, R. Borden, 
J. H. Criswell, K. Curtis, D. M. Davidson, Jr., S. C. Dodd, M. Feld- 
stein, J. G. Franz, F. Herriott, H. H. Jennings, A. D. Johnson, 
N. C. Kephart, L. M. Kerstetter, C. P. Loomis, G. A. Lundberg, 
J. L. Moreno, A. J. Murphy, T. M. Newcomb, W. J. Newstetter, M. L. 
Northway, L. Price, W. Richmond, |. T. Sanders, J. Sargent, B. Sol- 
by, M. Steele, C. C. Taylor, M. B. Treudley, A. M. Uh], S. C. Wol- 
man and L. D. Zeleny. 
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versa.’ This is the case if we begin with the status nascendi 
of a situation and follow its warming-up process through stage 
after stage. Dual constructions such as cause and effect be- 
come, then, illogical. 


The ‘Tele’? Concept. The tele concept is not a 
purely theoretical construction. It has been suggested by so- 
ciometric findings. The statistical distribution of attractions 
and repulsions is affected by some esoteric factor. The normal 
distribution into which practically all psychological phenomena 
thus far investigated fit is not followed by attraction and re- 
pulsion patterns. The trend towards mutuality of attraction and 
repulsion many times surpasses chance possibility. The fac- 
tor responsible for this effect is called “tele?” It may explain 
why there are not as many human societies as there are indi- 
viduals--a situation which is at least theoretically possible-- 
with all social relations the product of individual imaginations. 
Tele can be assumed to be responsible for the operation of the 
multiple foci in any relationship between two persons, or as 
many persons as compose a given social situation. It is de- 
pendent upon both, or all, the individuals and is not the subjec- 
tive, independent product of each person. Out of these opera- 
tions of the tele factor a product results which has the charac- 
ter of an objective, a supra-individual, system. 

Although it is clear that the tele factor operates, nothing 
is as yet known about its “material” structure. It may have 
some relation to gene structure and sexual attraction. It may 
be that the study of tele psychology will provide clues to a 
better understanding of sex attractions. 





The Social Atom. As the individual projects his 
emotions into the groups around him, and as the members of 
these groups in turn project their emotions toward him, a pat- 
tern of attractions and repulsions, as projected from both sides, 
can be discerned on the threshold between individual and group. 
This pattern is called his “social atom.” It is not identical 
with the formal position an individual occupies in the group 
(his position in the family, for instance). It evolves as an 
inter-personal structure from the birth-level onward. The size 








71in the sociometric analysis of home groups, for instance, we 
have found that some relationships on the formal level are identi- 
cal with those on the underlying level. 


8see "Statistics of Social Configurations,” by J. L. Moreno 
and H. H. Jennings, SOCIOMETRY, Volume |, part |, pp. 342-378. 
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of the social atom of any particular individual cannot accurate- 
ly be discerned unless the whole community or group in which 
he lives is sociometrically studied. Sociometric case-work of 
a single individual may be tolerated in practice, but we must 
be aware that some positive or negative tele may exist in ref- 
erence to him which cannot be calculated unless all the indi- 
viduals around him are tested in conjunction with him. The so- 
cial atom is the first tangible structure empirically discernible 
in the formation of a human society. It is its smallest unit. 
The study of Jennings? demonstrates clearly that it develops 
different patterns. In fact, she differentiates eight different 
patterns. Thus, an individual can be diagnosed from the point 
of view of how his social atom is patterned. A community can 
be diagnosed from the point of view of what types of social 
atoms are in the minority. A study of this sort may suggest 
the optimum pattern for a well-balanced community in which 
this or that pattern predominates. 

The discovery of social atom patternings is an excellent 
illustration of how sociometric ideas develop and change in ac- 
cord with the findings. The first construction of sociometric 
concepts, like the social atom, for instance, was intuitive, sug- 
gested by slight, empirical material. “Social atom” was first 
a purely descriptive term for a social configuration which was 
evident in every inter-personal relation system of a communi- 
ty, but we did not then know what dynamic meaning it had in 
its formation. Only later did we suspect that it might be a 
basic social unit. 

In an early phase of sociometry, at a time when we 
were studying group structures from the outside, as participant 
observers (watching children at play, or sitting in a spontanei- 
ty theatre and watching the formation of pairs on the basis of 
various roles, noting how certain persons assumed a leader 
position in respect to certain others and how some were able 
and others unable to begin or end an action), we were able to 
determine with some precision the outer structure of the 
group. ! But the deeper structure of the group remained un- 
disclosed and, with it, the social atom. Accordingly, the first 
charting of inter-personal relation systems showed blank areas. 
When sociometric tests were applied to a formal group in a 





9see "Quantitative Aspects of Tele Relationships in a Commun- 
ity" bY Helen H. Jennings, SOCIOMETRY, Vol. II, No. 4. 

lOsee "Who Shall Survive?" by J. L. Moreno, pp. 169-191; also 
the section on Experiment in "Des Stegreiftheater," by J. L. Moreno 
mentioned in Note 4. 
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public school,1!1 the findings permitted an analysis of inner 
structures, percentages of attractions and repulsions, the num- 
ber of isolates, pairs, triangles chains, etc., but the social 
atom could not yet be discerned--not even on the descriptive 
level--because the tests were limited to the classrooms. The 
relationships of the pupils to the families, to the neighborhoods 
and to other situations in which they were involved were not 
part of the study. It was not until a still further advanced 
phase was reached, when a whole community was approached 
sociometrically, that the social atom became discernible. 

Now that we are able to study social atoms both descrip- 
tively and in their dynamic differentiations, the earlier struc- 
tural analysis of a community as being made up of pairs, iso- 
lates, etc., looks rather artificial, although, within its limits, 
it is still valid. From the point of view of the total communi- 
ty structure, a true pair, for instance, cannot exist independent 
of relationships with other persons. Our previous procedure 
of structure analysis may, in the course of time, be supersed- 
ed by the use of more dynamic patternings of the social atom 
as a more penetrating guide to the depth structure of a com- 
munity. 

The great theoretical advances which have been made as 
the result of sociometric experiments become more pointed if 
we consider them in the light of the contributions of two socio- 
logical pioneers, von Wiese!2 and Cooley.13 From the formal- 
istic distinction between von Wiese’s patterns of association 
and disassociation in human relations to the modern sociometric 
concepts is a long way. Sociometric concepts had to be con- 
structed anew, as inspired by the dynamics of actual situations. 
Cooley’s concept of primary groups comes closer to the reali- 
ties of social structure. But, although social atoms are cer- 
tainly primary, they are not exactly “face-to-face” groups. To 
be sure, an individual knows “face-to-face” a certain number 
of the people composing his social atom--they may belong to 
his family, home or work group--but he may be ignorant or un- 
conscious of the existence of many individuals who feel strong- 
ly about him and there may be some individuals about whom he 
feels strongly but who are, in turn, either ignorant or uncon- 
scious of this fact. In other words, there are primary social 
configurations, social atoms, psycho-social networks, and others, 
which are not primary groups. 





lISee "Application of the Group Method to Classification,” by 
J. te Hgreno, 1932, Pp. 98103. 
See "System of Sociology,” by Becker-Wiese, 1931. 
'3see "Social Organization,” by Charles H. Cooley, 1909. 
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Another aspect of the social atom which may stand in 
need of revision is its relation to the findings which have come 
to us from spontaneity testing of the individuals comprising it. 
Originally, we constructed two tests, the sociometric test and 
the spontaneity test. The sociometric test produced findings 
which suggested the setting up of the concept “social atom,” 
viewed as an attraction-repulsion pattern. The spontaneity 
test, aided by psychodramatic procedures, produced findings 
which suggested the construction of an additional concept, the 
“cultural atom,” which was viewed as a pattern of réle rela- 
tions. Now, in reality, there is but one atom. From the point 
of view of the actual situation, the distinction between social 
and cultural atom is artificial. It is pertinent for construction 
purposes but it loses its significance within a living communi- 
ty. We must visualize the atom as a configuration of inter- 
personal relationships in which the attractions and repulsions 
existing between its constituent members are integrated with 
the many role relations which operate between them. Every 
individual in a social atom has a range of réles, and it is 
these rdles which give to each attraction or repulsion its deep- 
er and more differentiated meaning. 


Psycho-Social Networks. If we continue to in- 
vestigate the larger and more inclusive sociometric structures 
which can be discerned on the psycho-geographical map of any 
typical community, 14 we can discover many intermediate stages 
between the social atom and the psycho-social network. We can 
see, for example, the coalescing of three or four social atoms, 
the central individuals of which are mutually attracted, forming 
a triangle or a square. At other places on the map we may 
see half a dozen social atoms which exist in close geographical 
proximity to a dozen other social atoms, but with no visible 
relations between any of their constituent individuals. Else- 
where on the map we may encounter a group of social atoms 
whose central individuals show a negative tele to the central 
individuals of another group of social atoms, in the same geo- 
graphical area. Very little is known about these and more 








I4individuals cluster together and form psycho-social networks 
of varying configurations and the communities in which they live 
are held together by specific emotional currents which can today be 
mapped with the same precision as the physical geography of that 
region. In contrast to ethnological concepts such as class, race, 
etc., patterns of social atoms, psycho-social networks, and many 
other similar structures actually exist as dynamic parts of human 
society. 
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complex structures, beyond their descriptive pattern. Local 
investigation may disclose that, in the first illustration above, 
the central individuals are of the same kinship. In the second 
illustration, they may belong to different social strata--the one 
group having a higher cultural and economic status, the other 
a lower. The third illustration may represent individuals of 
competitive situations. Further exploration is required which 
cannot be made by even the most inspired speculation. The 
communities must first be mapped as wholes; then a study can 
be begun. 

7 The psycho-social networks are not readily visible on a 
psycho-geographical map. We became interested in the possi- 
bility of their existence when we noted that rumor distributed 
itself irregularly, reaching one section of a community more 
easily than another. We saw individuals who were unacquaint- 
ed with one another and belonging either to different parts of a 
community or to different communities, doing or saying things 
so similar and so simultaneously as to seem to indicate some 
mysterious correspondence--the “grapevines” of folk-sociology. 
It seemed logical to assume that individuals, however far apart 
they appeared to be geographically or on the social scale but 
who are associated with one another through the devious links 
and counterlinks of mutual tele, would produce a smooth chan- 
nel for the transmission of news, opinions, etc. We lifted from 
the original map all the individuals who were interconnected in 
the fashion described, regardless of the specific groups to 
which they belonged, and then transferred them to a new map. 
Thus, we saw the entire community broken up into several so- 
called “psycho-social networks.” We saw them partly overlap- 
ping one another; we saw that individuals as a rule belonged to 
more than one network; we saw that only a small proportion of 
the individuals who belonged to the same network knew each 
other personally--the large majority were tied to one another 
by a hidden chain of tele-links. We saw that only a small pro- 
portion of the social atoms of a community belonged to any one 
network; others belonged to different networks or remained un- 
related and scattered between the networks, doubly isolated-- 
isolated as individuals, and left out of the networks. 

Once the networks in a community were described and 
mapped, it was easy to demonstrate their dynamic existence by 
a simple experiment. In a closed community which was under 
investigation, we were aware that rumors passed continually 
back and forth from mouth to mouth. The object of the experi- 
ment was to demonstrate that these rumors followed the paths 
of the networks which we had mapped. The experimenter 
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entered Group I and approached an individual, M, who, accord- 
ing to the map, belonged to Network A. M was a key individ- 
ual, that is, he was linked up with 22 other individuals, some 
of whom belonged to his Group I, and others to Groups II, II, 
IV and V. M was chosen to be the person with whom to start 
the spread of the rumor, which concerned a leading personality 
in the community’s administration. We had found that, in net- 
works comprising more than 100 individuals, only very few par- 
ticipated in any one other network. It seemed, therefore, that 
the chances were that the rumor would spread with ease and 
speed through M’s own network, Network A, and then would 
need a longer time to filter through to the other networks. We 
assumed that it would take its longest time to reach Network E, 
into which there was no overlapping from Network A. It was 
gratifying to see our assumptions verified with great accuracy. 
Checks from time to time showed that the rumor was, indeed, 
following the paths we had expected it to follow. 

From the material which had been available, it can be 
deduced that there are many specific patternings of psycho- 
social networks. This field is little explored, but some future 
study may be able to show that communities differ in accord 
with the types of networks which prevail within them. It will 
probably become apparent that the size of the various networks 
differs greatly. Some, we know already, are limited to a par- 
ticular locality; others operate throughout several communities; 
still others may cross the whole country, from coast to coast. 
Microscopic studies of networks wili also show that the tele- 
links between the connected individuals are held together by 
ideal images (such as Christ) or sacred symbols (such as the 
Cross and the Swastika). The different characteristics of its 
psycho-social networks will indicate the growth or decay of a 
community. 15 

It is obvious that the relationship between the networks 
and the modern technological apparatus for the distribution of 
ideas, opinions, and news--the printing press, the motion pic- 
ture and the radio--is of prime importance. The distorting ef- 
fect which the printed page has upon individual spontaneity and 
the mouth-to-mouth transmission of ideas was, indeed, my 
first approach to the sociometric concept of the network and 
the realization that this superimposition of a mechanical-social 





ISsee Loomis! "stayer-" and "mover-" networks in "Measurement 
of the Dissolution of In-Groups in the Integration of a Rural Re- 
settlement Project" by C. P. Loomis and D. M. Davidson, Jdr., 
SOCIOMETRY, Volume ||, number 2. 
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network upon a psycho-social network produces a situation 
which takes society unawares and removes it more and more 
beyond human control.16 The development of the film, the 
radio, and modern propaganda has accelerated this process of 
which we are largely unconscious, to an unprecedented degree. | 
In an age like ours, the most important message, if 
transmitted by mouth, can be kept from dissemination by the 
first man to hear it if he does not choose to pass it on, while 
the most harmful and least cultured expression, if uttered at 
the psychological moment over a prominent radio network, can 
reach, affect, and disturb almost the whole world. It would be 
of interest to study what the technological networks, the print- 
ing press, and the radio, for instance, actually do to the psycho- 
social networks of which human society consists. There is, 
however, one important beneficial effect which our modern 
radio systems have upon the psycho-social networks. At one \ 
stroke they can bring thousands of independent psycho-social 
networks in different parts of the country into a confluence 
which could not have been produced by a mouth-to-mouth trans- 
fer of news or opinion, except after a long period of time. 
It is interesting to note the relationship between politics 
and sociometry. There is hardly anything which is more im- 
portant to a man than his position in the group, or how people 
feel about him. The ebb and flow of attractions and repulsions 
within his social atom may be responsible for tensions within 
him, since he cannot be entirely unaware of how much sympathy 
or hatred is directed toward him. This is more significant 
still for the position he has in the psycho-social networks in 
which he is either active or passive. He may make a guess 
at what is brewing for or against him--as an individual or as 
the member of a group, but he cannot know for certain. Polit- 
ical leaders are keenly aware of the “grapevine” phenomenon; 
they are “practical” sociometrists. In a political campaign, 
for example, they pick the key individuals in a community and 
operate through them. Their psycho-geographical maps are, 
of course, entirely intuitive. If, however, they had real psycho- 
geographical maps of the communities at their disposal, they 
could make their selection of key individuals with greater pre- 
cision and prepare their campaigns with better chances of suc- 
cess. 


—— 
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The network theory is able to interpret political phenom- 
ena difficult to understand otherwise. One illustration is the 





l6see "Die Gottheit als Autor" (The Godhead as Author), by } 
J. L. Moreno, Berlin, i918. 
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purges attributed to Stalin. Why were extensive mass murders 
committed when but relatively few men had actually been found 
guilty of treason? It would seem unnecessary to punish more 
than a few, but the cold politician, Stalin, knew that, besides 
the few men who had been direct associates of Trotsky, there 
were literally thousands more, potentially equally dangerous, 
who could be just as threatening to his régime. He knew that, 
to each of the, say, twelve guilty men, a number of sympa- 
thizers must be linked, and to each of these sympathizers, in 
turn, others were linked, and to this larger circle many others 
were inter-linked, either directly or indirectly, who might be- 
come infected with the same political ideas. In other words, 
he visualized a myriad of psycho-social networks spread over 
all Soviet Russia in which these actual or potential enemies 
acted in rdles which might be dangerous to him. Unfortunate- 
ly, he had only a rough, instinctive picture of the networks; he 
did not know the actual men and their actual positions in their 
respective communities. So, in order to reach and exterminate 
his potential as well as his actual enemies with the highest 
possible efficiency, he gave orders that not only the friends of 
Trotsky but also the friends of these friends, and the friends 
of these friends of the friends of Trotsky be “purged,” even if 
the suspicion of any friendly relationship was very slight. 


Principle of Socio-Genetic Evolution. When- 
ever repeated sociometric tests have been administered at in- 
tervals to the same (or nearly the same) population, the regu- 
larity with which certain specific patterns of inter-personal re- 
lations have occurred has arrested the attention of investiga- 
tors. The material demonstrating this regularity has been the 
result of two research projects. One project studied the for- 
mation and evolution of a community!7 and the other studied 
the formation and evolution of groups from birth level up to the 
age of fourteen. 18 

Most of the sociometric studies of communities made to 
date were of communities which were already established. It 
was almost impossible to trace the principle of socio-genetic 








\7See description of a resettlement project at Mitterndorf, 
Austria, 1815 to 1918, in "Who Shall Survive?" by J. L. Moreno, pp. 
17 and 18, and "Sociometric Planning of a New Community," by 
Shepard Wolman, SOCIOMETRY, Volume |, part |, pp. 220-254. See also 
discussion by C. C. Taylor of C. P. Loomis' paper on "Informal 
Groupings in a Spanish-American Village," in this issue. 

SSee description of a sociometric project in a public school 
with a re-test after a period of two years; "Who Shall Survive?" by 
J. L. Moreno, 1934, pp. 23-28. 
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evolution in these communities as their past history and their 
beginnings are unknown. An investigator who attempts to dem- 
onstrate the operation of this principle must be present when 
the community is in the process of formation, in statu nascendi, 
and he must follow up its development, step by step.. The fol- 
low-up must consist of the application of sociometric tests; the 
successive maps of the community will disclose its genesis. An 
opportunity to make a study of this sort has, up to now, been 
given to an investigator only twice. 

Sociometric projects, arbitrarily studying groups of chil- 
dren at one or another age level, cannot bring the workings of 
a socio-genetic evolution into relief. The investigator, in or- 
der to reach valid material, must approach groups which pre- 
sent a cross section of all the age levels from birth to ado- 
lescence. Only then will he be able to compare the most in- 
fantile group structure (group structure in statu nascendi) with 
each successive step in structure formation, from month to 
month and from year to year. It is upon many more studies 
of this sort that a competent discussion of the form and ex- 
istence of socio-genetic evolution can be based. 


THE DIALECTIC CHARACTER OF SOCIOMETRY 


The dialectic attitude of the sociometric investigator is 
brought about on one hand by the natural resistance of the com- 
munity to a scheme which carries the democratic process to 
a maximum degree of realization (for which it is as yet unpre- 
pared and uneducated) and, on the other hand, by the resistance 
of people who favor other earlier methods and ideologies in the 
manipulation of population problems. When sociometry began 
to arouse public attention several years ago, the number of 
procedures which were ready for application was few as com- 
pared with the number of social problems which were to be 
faced in any community study. Economic, technological and 
political problems of all sorts pressing for an immediate solu- 
tion could neither experiment with untried procedures nor wait 
until they were ready. I recommended, therefore, that supple- 
mentary techniques should be used around the true sociometric 
core, even if they did not fulfill the requirements of genuine 
sociometric procedures. To the category of supplementary 
techniques belong, among others, public opinion studies, studies 
of attitudes and socio-economic measurements. 

When I introduced terms like “sociometry,” “sociometric 
techniques” and “sociometric scale,” I anticipated that such 
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terms would be applied to types of social measurement which 
are in some degree sociometric (near-sociometric),19 in addi- 
tion to methods developed by me and my closer associates. I 
also anticipated that, partly because of the influence of sociom- 
etry, and partly as a result of the natural development of so- 
cial science, methods and concepts in sociology, psychology, 
and psychiatry would become more flexible and realistic and 
thus approach the point of view which has been fostered by 
sociometry. An illustration is the development from Bogar- 
dus, 2° who studies attitudes towards people as a race or as a 
class and gets an answer which cannot be but a symbolic one 
and the scale based upon similar data a symbolic scale of at- 
titude to studies like that of Ford,*! who asks questions which 
deal with personal contacts. This time the answers must be 
more concrete--they must be based upon “experiences”--but 
they are still a far cry from the specific individual with whom 
the contact took place although it is within the field of the 
status nascendi of a relationship. An attempt is made, at least, 
to shape a questionnaire in such a fashion that it more nearly 
covers the actual inter-individual structures which exist. 
Another illustration is the development from the older 
public opinion questionnaire, which expected uniform responses 
from a rigid, set question, to the more recent refinements in 
pre-testing questionnaires--adjusting the questions to the group 
which is to be studied.22 The latter procedure is also far re- 
moved, however, from the sociometric approach which would 
disclose to the investigator the key individuals in the group, 
the psycho-social networks through which opinion moves, and 
whether the opinions which are collected represent the opinions 
of the key individuals only or the opinions of the groups under 
their influence. Consequently, what these investigators measure 
may not be what they intend it to be, an opinion of the public, 
but the private opinions of a small number of people. It can be 





I9"Near-sociometric" can mean procedures which fall short of 
the full meaning of the term "sociometric" either in its "socius" 
aspect or in its "metrum" aspect (see page 18 of this paper). 
Bogardus and Thurstone provide examples which fall short in the 
"socius" aspect, while case-work studies are typically short in 
the "metrum" aspect. 

OBogardus, E. S., "Social Distance and Its Origin," 1925. 

2 lFord, Robert N., "Scaling White-Negro Experiences by the 
Method of Equal-Appearing Intervals," SOCIOMETRY, Volume II1, num- 


ber 4 
2281 ankenship, A. B., "Pre-Testing a Questionnaire for a Public 


Opinion Poll, SOCIOMETRY, Volume II1, Number 3. 
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expected that sociometric methods which include the inter- 
personal relation systems in their tests will gradually replace 
methods which investigate social situations in a more or less 
indirect and symbolistic fashion. 

The other field in which sociometry can demonstrate its 
value is that of social planning. There are many concepts and 
hypotheses in the conduct of human affairs which stand in the 
way of the application to their fullest extent of sociometric 
ideas. The philosophy of anarchism, for instance, may criti- 
cize the various schemes of present-day governments, however 
liberal, as authoritarian regimes, but in a society which is 
sociometrically planned, a special niche for anarchists is not 
necessary because sociometry is based upon the principle of 
spontaneity and gives expression to even the most extreme in- 
dividualism. The philosophy of communism, particularly of 
Marxism, may maintain that the rule of one social class which 
represents the mass of the producers is necessary in order 
that a maximum of justice, perhaps arbitrary, may prevail, but 
in a sociometrically pianned society the genuine contribution of 
collectivism could be brought to its fullest expression without 
any necessity of resorting to arbitrary measures. The econom- 
ic factor, and with it the production and distribution of goods, 
cannot be artificially divorced from the total system of inter- 
personal relations. Within the scope of sociometric investiga- 
tion a first clue to the solution of this knotty problem has been 
found in the relationship between the socio-dynamic effect 
and the distribution of wealth. The philosophy of totalitarian- 
ism proposes a regime in which a master race, self-chosen, 
is to rule all other peoples, the master race itself being gov- 
erned by a leader at the top with a number of auxiliary lead- 
ers carrying out his orders. But the central problems of this 
ideology, the leader and the race question, can be handled with- 
in a sociometric scheme without violence and certainly with a 
far greater precision and with a minimum of friction. Within 
a totalitarian society, the group of leaders who have inaugurat- 
ed the régime, whether self-chosen or elected, may go stale. 
This may become the Achilles’ heel of the totalitarian society, 
relying as it does upon a distorted distribution of the total 
available spontaneity which places, if possible, all the spontane- 
ity in the leaders (maximum spontaneity at the top) and no 
spontaneity in the peoples (minimum spontaneity at the bottom). 
This crucial problem, the proper equilibrium between leaders 





23see "Statistics of Social Configurations," by J. L. Moreno 
and Helen H. Jennings, SOCIOMETRY, Volume |, part 2, pp. 342-374. 
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and followers, can be dealt with by means of sociometric plan- 
ning without having to resort to a totalitarian régime. It has 
been demonstrated@4 within a community which is administered 
along sociometric lines that the set of individuals who are in 
key positions today can easily be ascertained by sociometric 
tests. In the course of routine re-testing at regular intervals 
it becomes dramatically apparent that these key individuals 
wane in influence and others come up to take their places (in 
statu nascendi). This raises the question as to whether leader- 
ship artificially maintained may not become a “conserve” and 
therefore a stultifying instead of a spontaneous and inspiring 
agent. In addition, the problem of race is managed as an in- 
herent part of the sociometric scheme. By means of concepts 
like race cleavage and the racial saturation point, populations 
which differ ethnologically can be distributed within a given geo- 
graphic area without having to resort to forced and hit-or-miss 
migration. 

Sociometry can well be considered the cornerstone of a 
still undeveloped science of democracy. The so-called demo- 
cratic process is not truly democratic as long as the large 
spheres of invisible processes disclosed by sociometric pro- 
cedures are not integrated with and made a part of the politi- 
cal scheme of democracy.” Sociometry can assist the United 
States, with its population consisting of practically all the races 
on the globe, in becoming an outstanding and permanent exam- 
ple of a society which has no need of extraneous ideas or of 
forces which are not inherent in its own structure. 





24 see discussion of leaders and leadership. "Who Shall Sur- 
vive?” by J. L. Moreno, pp. 163, i164, and "Quantitative Aspects of 
Tele-Relationships in a Community,” by Helen H. Jennings, SOCIOME- 
TRY, Volume Ii, No. 4, pp. 93-100. 

See "Human Nature and Conduct,” by John Dewey, Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, 1922; and "Cross Cultural Survey,” by George P. 
Murdock, American Sociological Review, June, 1/940. 








INFORMAL GROUPINGS IN A SPANISH- 
AMERICAN VILLAGE! 


Charles P. Loomis 


THE VILLAGE AND ITS SETTING 


We were in North Central New Mexico looking for a typi- 
cal Spanish-American village to study. For hours we had been 
bouncing along wondering whether our car would make it 
through another sandy arroyo or over the next rocky ridge. On 
both sides of the road or trail were many low juniper and 
pinon trees which we knew furnished all the fuel used by the 
people in the villages we had passed. We knew too that the 
sparse grass among the trees, shrubs, and rocks furnished 
most of the feed for the livestock of the people. A long time 
ago either Spain or Mexico had given the people this land in 
huge grants. They had run large herds of sheep, goats, and 
cattle here just as had their ancestors in Spain. Now it was 
different. Since the Americanos had come large livestock com- 
panies had gotten possession of either the land or the water 
holes so necessary for grazing use in this high desert plateau. 
The natives had been thrown into the labor market. After the 
men had furnished most of the labor to build the railroads of 
the Southwest, they went far and wide searching for work in the 
best fields, in mines and smelters, or on the ranches, always 
to return, sometimes thousands of miles, to the villages. Then 
the depression struck and there was little day labor to be had. 
The situation became desperate. 

As we talked about these things we speculated as to why 
these roving laborers always came back. With little land to 
graze and dwindling irrigated holdings why did the people re- 
turn or stay? Few other transient laborers of the country had 
permanent homes to which they returned to their loved ones. 
What made the bonds of the families so strong? That was one 
of the questions we hoped to answer from the study of the vil- 
lage for which we were searching. 

As we rode along we debated whether we should study a 
Spanish-speaking dry farming village, one of the little villages 
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tucked in the river valleys, or go northwest to find an isolated 
mountain village. We talked about the origin of the people in 
the upper Pecos country--how they were often lighter in com- 
plexion than many other Spanish-speaking groups in America. 
Mr. O. E. Leonard, my companion and fellow researcher, re- 
called that a local priest from Andalusia, Spain, had said that 
when he entered any of these villages he had the feeling that 
he had suddenly been transported back, as if by a magic car- 
pet, to his native Andalusian home. We also talked of the dis- 
appearance of the dons who once controlled the resources and 
livestock like feudal lords. Leonard thought that now the Gov- 
ernment with its many programs was taking the place of the 
dons who had long since disappeared as they mingled their 
blood with that of the common people. 

Our car was just beginning to idle down an incline after 
a hard grade along the edge of a cliff when suddenly almost di- 
rectly under us a village hove into sight. Although both Leon- 
ard and I had lived our lives in and travelled over most of the 
Southwest, neither of us had been so impressed by a village 
and the beauty of its scenery. Without saying a word Leonard 
stopped his car and as one we got out to gaze down from the 
steep mountain cliff at the village and the small rectangular 
tracts of irrigated land which lay between us and the houses. 
The Pecos River seemed to come out of a deep canyon to tie 
a silvery knot about the little cluster of houses with their 
black and red tin roofs and then flow on into rougher terrain. 
Except for the noise of the rushing river, as it came down the 
ravine into the pocket where the village nestled under the ear- 
ly spring midday sun, all was quiet. 

I turned to Leonard and said, “If old Toennies were here 
he would say that village has the aspect of a Gemeinschaft, 
where centuries of living together away from the trade centers 
of the earth has almost made a village into a large family. See 
how the houses form a rectangle about the church. That other 
building may be a school. About a dozen families could live 
in that long building on the other side of the church. (Fig. 1) 
Count the door steps. It certainly fills the requirements for 
the Gemeinschaft of place. The distance between the two hous- 
es which are farthest apart can’t be much more than 200 yards 
and most of the families live within only a few feet of one an- 
other. What do you think about it as Toennies’ Gemeinschaft 
of blood and mind?” 

“That’s not so simple,” answered Leonard. 

(About a year later, after almost a year’s continuous 
contact with the village as residents, we could have vouched 
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LOCATION OF HOUSES AND BUILDINGS, EL CERRITO, NEW MEXICO, 1940 
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for the fact that it did answer Toennies’ requirements for the 
Gemeinschaft of blood and mind. There is scarcely a single 
family among the twenty-five which make up the village which 
is not at least a cousin of any other. These ties, as will be 
shown, are very important in the life of the community. A few 
weeks’ residence in the village would convince any one that it 
was a Gemeinschaft of mind. The Spanish language is used 
almost exclusively by all. Even in the schoolroom children 
frequently request and receive explanations in Spanish and many 
people know only a few words of English. Not only do they 
think and talk in the same tongue but they all worship the same 
spiritual Father. Few groups in America are more devoted 
and loyal to their church and priest. The great events of any 
individual’s life, as well as the chief celebrations of the year, [ 
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are religious. Every child above the age of ten knows the 
church ritual and what is expected of a good Catholic. A 
child’s first reading is in the book on the catechism. The 
church is by far the best kept building and all women and most 
men attend regularly. Throughout life, from first communion 
through marriage and at death, the church is the most impor- 
tant institution in the life of the family. Moreover, most fam- 
ilies had experienced the same hardships and were concerned 
with the same problems. All were owners, even if ownership 
meant in many cases little more than a house and a tiny bit of 
land.) 

The more we learned about the village, the present set- 
tlement of which dates back to at least the early part of the 
nineteenth century, the more certain we became that we should 
study it. After a brief reconnaissance we learned that it is 
a typically representative village of the Pecos country with 
possibly one major exception. It is not split into opposing ri- 
val factions as is the case in many of the other villages. Orig- 
inally two powerful families constituted rival groups but they 
fought it out many years ago and one family left. We thought 
that the village had enough other advantages, when compared 
with the many considered, so that the lack of factional strife 
should not prevent our studying it. However, the maps and 
charts used in this paper would be decidedly different if such 
factions existed. The whole village is a compact racial and 
cultural group which acts as a unit in cases of emergency such 
as a major catastrophe. In itself it is a formal cooperative, 

a ditch association, which functions according to customary 
usages. As in the case of the other villages in the river val- 
leys it is one of the oldest cooperative societies in the country. 
Each year all families furnish maintenance labor in proportion 
to their holdings. If the dam, which was probably first built 

by the Indians hundreds of years ago, should wash out, as it 
frequently does, the whole village would replace it. If a calam- 
ity or misfortune should befall one family the village would 
stand ready to assist. These things we knew from a general 
knowledge of the culture of the area or from a teacher who had 
taught in the village. 

We wanted to live in the village but how could we get an 
entree? We knew that the people would hardly welcome a pair 
of Anglos when it was the Anglos who had taken their land. We 
learned also that not many years ago in the nearest trade cen- 
ter, Las Vegas, some thirty miles from the village, a large 
livestock commission and provision company had mysteriously 
gone bankrupt with a loss to the village of about $20,000. The 
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little village had never recovered completely from this loss. 
For such misfortunes the Anglos were held responsible and we 
were Anglos. 

It became the lot of Leonard to establish status in the 
village. This he accomplished after a month’s residence at the 
home of the mother of one of the teachers, during which time 
he lost no opportunity to make himself and his car useful to 
the people. I returned to take my stint of several months’ life 
in El Cerrito after Leonard had lived with the Spanish-Ameri- 
can families for some six months. Our report will be pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture with six 
other community studies, which with Leonard’s and my study, 
were made under the direction of Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


INFORMAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In the remainder of this paper I shall deal with some in- 
formal groupings of the village. The conclusions are tentative 
and analyses incomplete, and I shall not have time to stress 
the relations of this village to other villages or to the sur- 
rounding towns. If there were time I should like particularly 
to go into the matter of village-city relationships; to explain 
how the towns of the Southwest are divided into the Anglo and 
Spanish-American sections, and how the roots of El Cerrito 
sink deep into the life of the highly commercialized trade cen- 
ter. However, I must confine myself to the informal groupings 
which do not possess a formal organization with officers, such 
as do the ditch association, the school board, the church, and 
the political clubs. 


THE FAMILY 


The informal groupings which I wish to discuss are 
based upon the family. In the discussion I shall use the term 
family in the general sense, as including the parents and their 
children living in one household. However, the larger family, 
with grandparents, children, grandchildren, aunts and uncles, 
and sometimes cousins, is the family concept which exists in 
the minds of the villagers. 

In El Cerrito the family is the most powerful influence 
in the life of any individual. A child of three knows that he 
must obey his grandparents, aunts, uncles, older brothers and 
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sisters. If you were to give an El Cerrito child a sack of 
candy, he would probably run home to give it to his parents as 
fast as his legs could carry him. Earnings of the children be- 
long to the family and are managed by the father. Should mis- 
fortune befall any member of the larger family, the whole 
group would feel obliged to render all possible assistance. The 
greatest of respect is shown to old people and it is the old- 
est male who controls the resources of a family. Even the 
aged father who has relinquished his possessions to his sons 
still remains in charge of the land and livestock. Authority of 
the older people is recognized with little thought of contradic- 
tion. At any family ceremony such as a child’s first commun- 
ion, marriage, or death, all of the larger family attempts to be 
present. Even members who are working at some distant place 
try to be there, and this often draws heavily upon their meager 
resources. A family may spend years accumulating enough 
money to pay for things that are thought to be necessary for a 
wedding, including dresses, large and expensive portraits of 

the bridal party, and church expenditures. Funerals also draw 
very heavily upon the meager resources but all the family is 
expected to assist in any way possible. When a death occurs 
the whole village mourns for several weeks but it is the grand- 
parents, parents, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, nieces, and 
nephews who mourn for the remainder of the year. During 
this time no music should be played, no dances or similar en- 
tertainment attended. However, it is only within the immediate 
family, including parents and children, that people of the same 
age address one another with the familiar pronoun “tu”. 


VISITING RELATIONS 


Visiting in the village goes on almost continually. After 
each church service a group gathers to talk about affairs of 
local interest. At any formal meeting there is much visiting 
and talking. At all dances, and these are frequently weekly af- 
fairs, there is much talking, especially among the old people. 

Who visits in the homes? Are there informal groupings 
which make themselves apparent when the people visit? Visit- 
ing in one another’s home is very common in El Cerrito. On 
one normal afternoon as many as fifteen people may drop in 
at a given house, some returning three or four times. Chil- 
dren are continually running in and out. 

In an attempt to describe this visiting a number of 
charts have been made. Figure 2 is a map of the village with 
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circles indicating approximately the location of the houses and 
the visiting which goes on between the families. Arrows indi- 
cate the direction of the visitations and whether or not the 
visiting is mutual. In this chart only the visiting of one par- 
ent and at least one other member or more of his or her 
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family is indicated. This restriction was made to render it 

possible to study family visiting, thus eliminating the continu- 
ous flow of individuals, particularly children, who continually 
pass in and out of the house. 

Only two of the 108 lines between the circles represent- 
ing the families do not designate some degree of consanguinity. 
This is not surprising when one realizes that practically every- 
one in the village is related to someone else. Almost all de- 
grees of consanguinity are represented. The closest degree of 
consanguinity, that of parent-child, occurs less frequently than 
the others simply because there are fewer parents than there 
are persons who can claim other degrees of consanguinity with 
other people visited. Thirteen percent of the lines indicate 
visiting between parents and their children; 31 percent between 
brothers and sisters; 36 percent between cousins; 18 percent 
between nieces and nephews and their aunts or uncles. From 
this study one might jump to the conclusion that the degree of 
consanguinity was not important and that visiting was carried 
on more frequently between cousins than between parents and 
children. This would be a false impression because the fre- 
quency of the visits is not represented in this figure. 

In the remaining figures the families are represented by 
circles placed on the map with more regard to frequency of 
visitation and degree of consanguinity than to original geograph- 
ical location. In fact geographical location is completely dis- 
regarded in Figure 2 through 7. Also, the degree of con- 
sanguinity is indicated by a symbol inserted in the middle of 
the line describing the frequency of the relationship. Figure 3 
is constructed differently than is Figure 2 in that Figure 3 
stresses the frequency of visitation whereas Figure 2 stresses 
only the degree of consanguinity and indicates by arrows the 
direction of the visiting; that is, whether or not visiting is 
mutual. 

In Figure 3 the important bonds in the village stand out. 
It is apparent that frequent visiting on a family basis is car- 
ried on chiefly between parents and children or brothers and 
sisters. There is much visiting between other relatives but 
the frequency is directly proportional to the degree of con- 
sanguinity. The figure also shows how the families respond to 
misfortune. The husband in the family represented by circle 
18 is a blind man, sixty-four years of age. Few people in the 
village are visited by as many other families as is he, even 
though he is unable to return visits to many families other 
than those of his own three children. As elsewhere the per- 
sonal element enters into the urge to visit. The head of the 
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Throughout the world the taking of meals at the table of 


another family signifies familiarity. 
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household designated by circle 5 is the oldest man in the vil- 


lage and he is also one of the most jovial. 


cause they enjoy his company and wit. 
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Most meals 


(Fig. 4.) 


Those families which in the course of their visits, as repre- 
sented in Figure 3, stayed for meals at the visited family’s 
were taken when visiting relationships were between parents 


home were in most cases close kin. 





In fact the families who 


and children or brothers and sisters. 
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took more than five meals together during the year and were 
of more distant kinship than father and child or brother and 
Sister were negligible. Sharing food frequently at the same ta- 
ble during visits is an act which signifies close blood ties in 
El Cerrito, and the frequency of the act is positively correlated 
with the degree of consanguinity. 

The coming and going of children of one family across 
the hearth of another is also almost a universal indication of 
close family ties, although it may be less so than the taking of 
meals during friendly visits. In large cities children may vis- 
it one another in homes where their respective parents have 
never been. In El] Cerrito, as shown by Figure 5, the frequen- 
cy with which children and other separate individuals visit is 
directly proportional to the closeness of kinship. A study of 
the chart will indicate the frequency of visits of children and 
separate individuals in the homes of the grandparents of the 
children. Several of the grandparents have grandchildren liv- 
ing with them, the sons and daughters of unfortunate parents. 
These grandchildren may return the visits of other grandchil- 
dren from other families. Some families are shown as almost 
isolated on Chart 5. They are young childless families such 
as numbers 11 and 25. Nothing could be more informal than 
the visiting of the children but the frequency of the visitations 
are, for the most part, governed by kinship. However, geo- 
graphical distance also plays a part. The children of cousins 
who live next door, other things being equal, will probably vis- 
it more frequently than the cousins whose families live 200 
yards apart. 


INFORMAL COOPERATION 


As stated previously the village is a large cooperative 
society, an irrigation association. Also, most families work 
together in keeping the premises of the church in order and in 
the performance of church ceremonies. When it comes to the 
day by day labor of the families much informal cooperation is 
in evidence. The children are frequently sent to borrow sugar, 
salt, or other household item. An account is never kept of the 
numerous things loaned, which are always returned. In fact it 
would be an act worthy of the severest reproach if such an ac- 
count were kept or if the return of a borrowed object were to 
be requested. Money is also frequently borrowed with no writ- 
ten record or bond. 
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Figure 6 describes the frequency of loaning farm imple- 


Actually many fami- 


Again the kinship ties stand out. 
lies own most of their equipment in common. 


ments. 


Harvests are 


usually family affairs, the division of which is quite informal. 
For instance, in the case of families 3, 4, and 13, the father 
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All work is done in com- 


owns practically all the equipment. 


There is a common wood pile, common barns, and com- 


mon storage of crops and food. 


mon. 


The son-in-law who owns most 


of his own equipment (number 1) and family 10 deal with this 


larger family chiefly through the head (number 4). 


However, 
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family 19 deals directly with one of the sons (number 13), who 
owns some equipment in his own right. Other larger groups 
are more complicated. There is both common and pooled prop- 
erty. In the larger family, including the smaller families, 9, 
6, 20, 10, and 11, the smaller families own so much equipment 
individually that no larger ring is drawn about them. There is 
much borrowing individually from the brothers even though the 
mother, number 9, owns most of the land and resources. The 
groups A, C, and D function in a more communal manner al- 
though in each of these groups there is considerable ownership 
of and exchanging of implements by separate families. 

Figure 7 describes the frequency of exchanging farm 
work, which also follows family lines. Some families do not 
participate much because of the great age of the head, as is 
the case of numbers 4 and 5, or because of infirmity as in the 
case of the blind man represented by number 18, or because 
the male head is dead as in the cases of numbers 9 and 16. 

All of these heads are functional units in larger units 
which are outlined in the larger circles A, B, C, D, and E. 
They either direct operations or own most of the equipment 
with which the work is done. These large circles omit some 
families who function as parts of the larger families in other 
respects. For instance, the son-in-law (number 1) of the head 
of the larger group (B) deals individually with his brothers-in- 
law (numbers 3 and 13) who do most of their work in common. 
The families in large Circle D are practically isolated so far 
as exchanging work with outsiders is concerned but the broth- 
ers, numbers 23 and 19, do not do all of their work in com- 
mon. 

Circle E is a much more complicated mixture of common 
and mutual labor. Number 20 is the school teacher. Number 
6, the son-in-law of the female head (number 9), exchanges 
work independently with two brothers-in-law (numbers 10 and 
11) and his own two brothers (numbers 2 and 7). However, 
even with these variations the importance of kinship in these 
cooperative activities is manifold. This is true even though 
there is the lone wolf type of family, such as number 8. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Only a few miles up the Pecos River from El Cerrito 
the United States Department of Agriculture is spending thou- 
sands of dollars in an experiment in rehabilitation of a whole 
Spanish-American village. The study of El Cerrito was made 
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knowledge of the informal relationships described in this paper 


in the hope that some knowledge concerning the culture of the 
will be of assistance in the program. 


area might be usable in the program. 
to take up residence in the village being rehabilitated and 
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attempt to determine what policies seem best. 

It has been proposed that people from the villages where 
the land resources are too meager be resettled. One family 
in El Cerrito is attempting to resettle itself on a ranch of sev- 
eral thousand acres some thirty miles from the village. The 
families of four sons are working and saving all they can to 
restock the ranch so that the whole family can move. 

For governmental resettlement schemes the fact must be 
borne in mind that the larger family of grandparents, children, 
and grandchildren should be considered. To remove a smaller 
family would frequently create hardships and would only in- 
crease expenditure for frequent visits back to the village. 
Smaller families than those which include the grandparents and 
the families of the sons should seldom be considered for re- 
settlement to a new location. It would be better for the daugh- 
ters’ families, uncles, aunts, nephews and nieces, and in some 
cases, cousins to be part of the group to be removed. In many 
cases the parental family would not consider leaving the family 
of the daughter. For instance, the female head (number 9) of 
the larger family E in Figure 7 would not think of leaving her 
daughter, the mother in family number 6. 

Of course, in many cases, it would be much better to 
assist the families in the old village where they have lived for 
generations. Why should these people not be again granted the 
privilege of using the ranges which were theirs before the com- 
ing of the impact of commercialism and new systems of land 
tenure. True, most of them are not up to the shrewd dealings 
of the Anglos. It is true also that the heritage they brought 
from Europe is closer to the Middle Ages than that of the Ang- 
los.. It is likewise true that they, with some exceptions, lack 
the puritanical reverence for hard work and thrift as virtues 
in and of themselves. However, I believe that if the bottom 
should drop out of the livestock market or if some other calam- 
ity should befall the commercialism of the area, in the course 
of time these people would regain their birthright. If they are 
shoved off the land to become a landless, shifting proletariat, 
the culture which enabled them to withstand ali forces in the 
dry southwest (except the culture of the Anglo) through the cen- 
turies would be lost. I for one, in making a choice of the val- 
ues, believe that life in the large families in the villages of 
the Southwest is worthy of preservation. 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. CHARLES P. LOOMIS’ 
PAPER ON INFORMAL GROUPINGS IN A | 
SPANISH-AMERICAN VILLAGE 


Before the 35th Annual Meeting of the American Sociological | 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1940 


Dr. Carl C. Taylor 
Head, Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare 


Dr. Loomis in his paper runs the gamut all the way from | 
the romantic to the mundane, from the conceptual to the highly 
visual or mechanistic. That he saw Toennies’ “Gemeinschaft 
of blood and mind” from a hilltop, some distance from the vil- 
lage, and before he had begun observations, indicates that he 
was not without a conceptual frame of reference with which to 


‘start his study; that he reduced his observations to lines and | 


numbers should satisfy the quantifiers that he is dully empiri- 
cal. This was not, however, Loomis’ first view of a Spanish- 
American village nor his first sociometric analysis. He start- 
ed this study with both conceptual and empirical knowledge of 
his field of study. His analysis of the village of El Cerrito is 
of greater significance when it is compared or contrasted with 
his analyses of other communities, especially when contrasted 
with his analysis of newly established communities. In the one 
is something approaching a complete kinship group which has 
lived together in one village for between a century and a cen- 
tury and a half, all members of one church, all members of 
one ethnic group, all somewhat isolated by language barriers 
from the surrounding area. In the others the settlements were 
of recent origin, the settlers almost complete strangers to each 
other until they arrived in the ready-made communities, with- 
out common religious loyalties, and none of them isolated from 
the surrounding communities by race or language. In the older 
community the sociometric analysis reveals little if anything 
that is not, at least partially, obvious to the casual observer. 
In the new communities the analysis revealed things which those 
who managed the communities and even the members of the 
communities had not been able to see even though these things 
were a part of their daily lives. 

The value of sociometric analysis and description inheres 
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chiefly in its capacity to reveal patterns and differences in dy- 
namic relationships. Until its use has gone far enough to es- 
tablish patterns it cannot reveal very many meaningful differ- 
ences. The question may, therefore, be legitimately asked 
whether its use has gone this far. It should be pointed out 
that it does not start from scratch. All may not agree with 
Moreno that there is a “sociogenic law.”1 All will agree that 
social analyses do start with a knowledge that human associa- 
tion and mutuality are universal phenomena and that dynamic 
patterns of associations and relationships are a necessary and 
universal part of human existance. A major task of sociology 
is to observe carefully, describe vividly, and analyze critically 
these patterns of dynamic relationships. As Moreno says, “it 
seems like an insurmountable task,” but “the methods and tech- 
niques gained in the course of investigation will be universal.” 
He did not say that the patterns of relationships will be uni- 
versal but that the “methods and techniques” will be. 

Sociometry is not merely the art of making and number- 
ing circles and drawing a meshwork of lines between them. It 
is a method of making and revealing patterns of dynamic rela- 
tionships. By repetitive use in studying the same communities 
it can and does reveal the evolution of integration and disinte- 
gration of groups. Furthermore, it may easily be possible that 
it will reveal causal sequences among the elements or com- 
ponents of integration and disintegration. 

I am choosing to include a number of Loomis’ sociomet- 
ric studies of communities rather than El Cerrito alone be- 
cause the utility of the method is more clearly revealed by 
studying the results of its application to diverse situations. 

In the charts he has shown today the outstanding signifi- 
cance of kinship is clearly revealed in family visiting, in eat- 
ing meals at the homes of other families, in the lending and 
borrowing of farm implements, and in exchanging of farm work. 
Childless families are shown to be relatively isolated because 
of the great part children play in frequency of family contacts. 
In his studies of resettlement communities he showed that at 
first visiting and exchange of meals existed among kinsmen 
even though the related families lived considerable distances 
from each other. Children, however, mingled more freely with 





IMoreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? p. 65, Nervous and Mental 
Diseass Publishing Company, Washington, D.C., 1934. 

Ibid., p. 69. 
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en New Rural Communities, Social Research Report, No. XVIII, B.A.E., 
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next-door neighbors and in due time other contacts between 
these same geographic neighbors followed. 

In the Dyess community at the end of two years’ occu- 
pancy there were only nine pairs of families (eighteen families) 
in some five hundred which exhibited a degree of mutuality ex- 
pressed in each believing that the other “was popular” in the 
community whereas in E] Cerrito there were exactly that same 
number of pairs in twenty-four families which had eaten fifteen 
or more meals in each other’s homes during the past year. 

In the Dyess community in-groups--clusters of interact- 
ing families--formed after settlement and behaved for or 
against the organization and administration of the community, 
thus making for disintegration of the community and a 40 per- 
cent turn-over of settlers with the first twenty-five months of 
its existence. In the Bosque community (New Mexico) settlers 
were composed of three outstanding in-groups in the beginning. 
One of these groups was later almost completely eliminated 
and the other two developed working and living relationships 
which practically integrated the community as a whole. 

None of these things could have been so clearly or ana- 
lytically revealed had the sociometric technique not been used. 

In the series of studies referred to were included seven 
new or resettlement communities; one reclamation community, 
established about ten years before the study was made; a 
Spanish-American community other than El] Cerrito; and New 
Holland, an old highly integrated Dutch community, just outside 
Chicago. There is no doubt about the greater accuracy as well 
as the verifiability of the findings in the three cases where the 
sociometric technique was used. 

There is nothing complicated or necessarily profound in 
sociometric studies. Their findings would mean very little if 
not buttressed by concepts and hypotheses. If as Moreno be- 
lieves, group interactions can be used as therapeutics or as 
Loomis believes, the absence or presence of social bonds are 
indices not only to the community life but to both community 
and personality stability, then sociometric analyses furnish both 
analyses and prescriptions. 

There is great need to simplify the presentation of so- 
ciometric findings. Moreno did much in this direction by the 
use of colored lines. But even though the charts are complex 
and complicated so are the dynamic relationships which they 
attempt to describe. If we are going to study modern, com- 
plex communities we must discover and use tools not required 
in the study of older and simpler communities, tools not used 
by those who, having studied simpler societies, are now making 
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valient efforts to study modern communities. As a matter of 
fact there is a noticeable tendency for many students of com- 
munities, especially social anthropologists, to gravitate to sim- 
ple, relatively integrated, communities, and when they do study 
modern complex communities to expend most of their efforts 
in discovering and describing archaic forms and ideologies. 
Their shunning of anything approaching statistical or other quan- 
titative techniques can be easily understood when it is known 
that there is a vast difference between a coefficient of correla- 
tion and a social configuration and a yet more vast difference 
between anything that can be revealed by quantitative methods 
and an understanding of the attitudes of persons and the value 
systems of peoples. 

Dr. Loomis has approximated what is needed in the stud- 
jes of modern communities. He, too, in studying El Cerrito, 
may have seemed to gravitate to the study of simple and high- 
ly integrated communities. There is a fascination in their sta- 
bility and uniqueness. But he and his colleagues have certain- 
ly not overlooked the opposite type of community in their stud- 
ies. They have analyzed some of the newest and most complex 
rural communities in the United States and in doing so have ef- 
fectively used both conceptualism and sociometrics. More of 
the same thing is badly needed. 











HOW A MATHEMATICIAN CAN HELP A 
SOCIOLOGIST! 


Samuel A. Stouffer 
University of Chicago 


The question asked in the title of this paper would be 
answered variously by sociologists. Possibly, some sociolo- 
gists would answer “None.” Others, like Professor Lundberg, 
who are dreaming dreams of the day when the laws of sociolo- 
gy will resemble the laws of mechanics, probably would be far 
out on the right-hand side of a continuum. I don’t know where 
the opinion expressed in the present paper would fall. Probably, 
like Dr. Lundberg’s, too far out from the average to be repre- 
sentative of the opinion of sociologists. If so, we may trust 
that other sociologists will supply a correction. 

We can best make the discussion concrete by saying a 
few preliminary words about what sociologists are doing. 

First, a few of them are constructing theories of society 
on the grand style. They do not verify these theories. Rather, 
they illustrate them, sometimes copiously. Sometimes, they be- 
come so enthusiastic about the plausibility of their theories 
that they think illustration constitutes proof. 

Second, most sociologists do a good deal of quasi-histori- 
cal research, usually on contemporary problems. This work, 
often unrelated to large frames of reference, is pooh-poohed by 
some as mere empiricism. This is quite unfair, of course, as 
the dullest fact-finder usually has some advance idea about 
what he is looking for. This work may or may not use statis- 
tics. Examples of the kind of questions we explore are the fol- 
lowing: 

Are the class differences in the birth rate tending to nar- 
row over time? 

Is the relationship between the sex ratio and the per- 
centage of women married higher in the cities or in the coun- 
try? 

Is the crime rate, among foreign born, holding age 





lRead before a joint session of the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics and American Sociological Society, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber, 1939. 
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constant, higher or lower than the crime rate among the native 
born? 

What is the rate of assimilation of various foreign born 
groups in the United States? 

What is the relative importance of push and pull in mi- 
gration? 

What are the time lags between the inception of various 
types of inventions and their quantity production on a commer- 
cial basis? 

Is the only child a better or a worse risk in marriage 
than the middle child? 

Statistical work on such subjects involves several steps: 

(a) Framing the question in such a way that the data, if 
found, will answer it. 

(b) Collecting the data. (This may involve, also, design- 
ing an instrument of measurement, such as a test.) 

(c) Evaluating the reliability of the data and making ad- 
justments for bad data. 

(d) Calculating summary measures. 

(e) Making tests of significance of the discrepancies be- 
tween expectation and observation. 

The last step (e) is probably the least time consuming of 
any. It may involve only five minutes out of a two years’ 
study. And, often indeed, it is the only point at which the con- 
tribution of the mathematical statistician, or mathematician, 
obviously appears to enter. Why then, some sociology students 
ask, need we learn any mathematics? We don’t have to take 
courses in mechanical engineering in order to use a calculat- 
ing machine; why study mathematics when we have a table of 
Chi-square and P? 

This answer is, I think, simple. It is true that Step (e) 
in the operations may take only a few minutes in a two years’ 
study. But it is also true that the value of the two years’ 
work depends, in the first place, on whether the study was set 
up in such a way that an appropriate test of significance would 
be really testing what the researcher thought he was testing. 
Knowing where to find Chi-square and P will not help much at 
the crucial planning stage. What he needs to know, and needs 
to know in advance, is how to design his problem and control 
disturbing factors such that the particular test he will use at 
the end is appropriate and decisive. The more he knows of 
the tricks of statistical procedure, the more he knows about 
pitfalls among the mathematical assumptions on which various 
textbook formulas rest, the better he can exercise this fore- 
sight. All of which is to say that, in the shadows behind a 
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successful study, at the beginning as well as at the end, stands 
the mathematical statistician. 

In this prologue, we have implied that sociology consists, 
first, of unproved and, probably as now stated, unprovable theo- 
ries in the grand style; and second, of a mass of more or less 
unrelated research, frequently statistical, which has little di- 
rect connection with the larger theories. Thus far, the influ- 
ence of the mathematician has been not on the grand theorists, 
but on the so-called empircists. There is a hope--though as 
yet with rather a slender basis for realization--that some day 
the more ambitious theory can be better stated in a mathemati- 
cal language, using parameters permitting measurement and 
data permitting verification. Of this I shall speak later. 

Now, more specifically, how can the mathematician and 
the mathematical statistician help us? In two ways, I think. 
First, as a teacher. Second, as an inventor. 


AS A TEACHER 


With respect to teaching, I have in mind, first, classroom 
teaching in mathematics and mathematical statistics which will 
be useful to the student of sociology, and second, the writing of 
lucid expositions of mathematical statistics. 

What mathematics a young sociologist who wants to make 
his name in research should know is debatable. It depends so 
much on his interests and enthusiasms. He can not be hurt by 
too much mathematics (unless it is woodenly taught), but he 
may rightly feel, if he is interested in non-quantitative work, 
that he would rather spend time on courses like history, philos- 
ophy, or psychiatry. However, even if he expects to work lit- 
tle with quantitative data, he might be wise to inoculate himself 
now against a feeling of inferiority a decade from now when he 
has to confess he can not read what his colleagues write. One 
or two college courses in mathematics should be a minimum, 
and preferably more, together with some systematic training in 
statistics. If, however, our sociology student wants to use our 
statistical tools, and likes them, he should acquire, sometime 
before he gets his Ph.D., almost the equivalent of an under- 
graduate major sequence in mathematics. Algebra, including 
matrix theory; solid analytical geometry, with some experience 
in n-dimensions; and calculus, with special attention to some of 
the integrals frequently recurring in statistics, should be mas- 
tered. Such a program, modest as it is, sounds today almost 
like a counsel of despair to a student, and calls for two or 
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more years, beyond the average, in preparation for the Ph.D. 
(Parenthetically, I should like to indicate that there are oppor- 
tunities for a career in sociology for the man who has a Ph.D. 
in mathematics, provided he also is willing to spend several 
years of study getting acquainted with the problems, theories, 
and above all, the tricky character of the basic data.) There 
is little point in being more specific about the particular 
courses in mathematics which a good research worker in so- 
ciology needs. I am not sure, in fact, that it makes too much 
difference what courses in mathematics he takes. The most 
important thing he gets is drill, drill, and more drill, in a 
variety of mathematical processes. I share the prejudice 
against “capsule courses” in “Calculus for Statisticians,” be- 
cause I believe that the big aim is ease and confidence in 
manipulating symbols and not the general knowledge of what, 
say, the definite integral is all about. 

As for the teaching of statistics, there is something to 
say in favor of the observation that the worst person to intro- 
duce statistics to the young sociologist is the mathematician. 
The teacher of sociology, who knows statistics in a sociological 
setting, can show, by multitudes of examples, the needs for 
various techniques, and the triumphs and failures in using 
them, and thereby in the first statistics course supply a momen- 
tum which will make the student eager to pay the necessary 
price to acquire the kind of mastery which only a background 
of mathematics and systematic courses in mathematical statis- 
tics can give. Thereupon, the courses in mathematical statis- 
tics will mean something to him, and he won’t be like the stu- 
dent who could give a perfect derivation of Sterling’s theorem 
for an approximation to large factorials, but did not know what 
a frequency distribution is. (Such a student is not a myth. He 
actually existed--so swears my colleague, Professor Yntema.) 
Parallel with courses taught by mathematicians in mathematical 
statistics, the sociology student should take courses in sociolo- 
gy, economics and psychology which are applying the tools to 
concrete problems in a variety of situations and which empha- 
size the labors of getting decent data. 

The other aspect of the teaching function of the mathe- 
matician, or perhaps, I should say the mathematical statisti- 
cian, is to write clear and understandable expositions of proc- 
esses developed by themselves and others. Excellent examples 
are the paper on the theory of errors by Deming and Birge, in 
the Review of Modern Physics, and Snedecor’s interpretations 
of the analysis of variance. A model in many respects is Fry’s 
Probability and Its Engineering Uses. Somebody ought to do 
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for sociologists what Shewhart has done for the manufacturer. 
Such writing requires much skill and devotion and the rewards 
by way of prestige may be small as compared with those 
which the same authors can get with their wholly original work. 
Some of us have followed with interest the likelihood theories 
of Neyman and of Egon Pearson and would welcome a systemat- 
ic effort to bring together, in one place, in language as simple 
as possible, without loss of rigor, the various threads of their 
work. The problem of representative sampling, involving a fi- 
nite universe, to which Carver, Neyman, and others have made 
such valuable contributions, needs to be reviewed as a whole. 
Although Yule probably has presented the most useful exposi- 
tion of the treatment of qualitative data--vital in sociological 
research--a further synthesis of work already done is needed. 

The aim of the teaching function is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with existing tools and teach him how to use them. If he 
finds that a particular problem requires new tools, he may then 
be able to make them for himself, or, at least, to ask those 
who are mathematical statisticians intelligent questions in 
language they can understand. If he is vague about what he 
wants, the mathematician may, unless he takes much time to 
analyze the problem, give him very bad advice, indeed. I know, 
because my Own vagueness in asking a question once led the 
man I consulted to jump to a wrong conclusion, with the result 
that three months of work were eventually wasted. 

And this leads to the second way in which the mathema- 
tician--and here I am referring mainly to the mathematical 
statistician--can help the sociologist, namely, as an inveator. 


AS AN INVENTOR 


Let us consider invention, first, with respect to statisti- 
cal theory which may be useful in sociology as elsewhere, and 
second, with respect to the development of quantitative rational 
sociological theory. 

With respect to statistics, I think that our major need in 
sociology is not so much for new and complicated statistical 
tools, as for greater simplicity in setting up our problems. In- 
stead oi dealing with a lot of variables at once, we need to 
eliminate most of them experimentally, rather than mathemati- 
cally. Partial correlation can be the product of laziness. The 
possibilities of carrying out a truly experimental sociology have 
hardly been explored--yet the public schools, for example, pro- 
vide a laboratory where it should be possible to examine the 
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effects of some rather basic sociological hypotheses with quite 
rigorous controls. And even when we cannot actually set up 

an experiment, we can make much more than we have out of 
the method of multiple classification into sub-groups. Instead 
of using census data in the raw, we can get from the census 
special tabulations broken down a sufficient number of times to 
give us at least a few ultimate small groups in which a rela- 
tionship between X and Y can be studied, uncontaminated by 
other factors. Likewise, collections like the Gallup and For- 
tune polls provide a promising source of this kind of analysis. 
Once the data are sufficiently broken down, into a multitude of 
small groups, conventional statistical procedures are usually 
applicable, generally small sample theory. But more study is 
perhaps needed of methods of generalizing the information from 
combinations and patterns of such small samples. The modifi- 
cations, introduced by Yates, Snedecor, and others, in the analy- 
sis of variance to deal with situations where the frequencies in 
sub-groups vary are important and may require further refine- 
ment by mathematical statisticians. 

When the variables become much too numerous to handle 
by sub-classification, other methods of combination are needed. 
A most promising method of reducing the number of variables 
is factor analysis, which is essentially an empirical method of 
typological classification. Data can be reduced to types, bet- 
ter measurements of each type can be devised, and eventually 
the relationships between these types and some dependent vari- 
able economically studied. There is still much work to be 
done by the mathematical statistician in this controversial field 
of factor analysis. In the case of Thurstone’s approach, for 
example, the standard error of the factor loadings still is not 
known. Whether or not he can say that a given set of factors 
is related to some antecedent general factor depends on an in- 
terpretation of the significance of the factor loadings. 

A special complication enters into some sociological and 
economic data which is not likely to be present in biology or 
psychology. That is the fact that the data are sometimes con- 
tiguous in space and time. We observe that in periods of busi- 
ness depression the marriage rate goes down and in periods of 
prosperity it goes up. Suppose we have annual data for 50 
years. How many independent observations do we have? Now 
it won’t do to dismiss the problem by saying the one should 
run a polynomial through the data and correlate the deviations, 
or that one should correlate the n’th differences. That changes 
the problem. Do we only have as many observations as we 
have cycles? Or do we have something better than that? 
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Analogous problems arise when data are geographically contigu- 
ous in space. Here is an opportunity for further exploration of 
least square and sampling theory. Possibly, the mathematics 
may become too complicated to be of much use. Nevertheless, 

it will be valuable to get a clearer idea of the direction in 

which the modifications lead. 

There doubtless are many new problems in representative 
sampling in which the mathematical statistician will be able to 
help. Particularly promising is such work as the introduction 
of cost as an explicit variable for determining the optimum rel- 
ative size of n' and n, where n is the size of a sample chosen 
for superficial study and n! a sub-sample chosen for more in- 
tensive study. 

These are some illustrations of the way in which the 
mathematical statistician as an inventor can help the sociolo- 
gist. A final brief word will be said about the possible contri- 
butions to quantitative rational theory in sociology, as distin- 
guished from statistics. 

Although, as was said earlier, quantitative sociological 
theory is still more of a hope than a realization, there already 
exists, mostly on the periphery of sociology, quite a respecta- , 
ble and interesting body of examples. The work in mathemati- 
cal economics has a close relationship to sociology--particular- 
ly, in its contribution to the study of standards of living. In 
demography, there has been a good deal of sophisticated mathe- 
matical reasoning, especially by actuaries, which is important 
to sociology. The mathematical studies of men like Lotka and 
Reed have made direct and significant contributions to sociolo- 
gy- Attempts have been made by Pearson, Hotelling, and others | 
to introduce quantitative rational theory into the study of migra-_ | 
tion. In the field of psychology, the rational theory of learning 
developed by Thurstone, Gullicksen, Wolfle, and others has di- 
rect implications for social psychology and perhaps also for 
analyses of social groups and social movements. Rashevsky 
recently has published three brilliant and suggestive papers out- 
lining a mathematical theory for the formation of social classes 
and for an explanation of rural-urban migration. (Characteristi- 
cally, none of these papers appeared in sociological journals, 
for very few sociologists could read them.) The forthcoming 
volume by Stuart Dodd seeks to substitute a mathematical frame 
of reference for conventional frames of reference, encompassing 
the whole field of sociology. 

These tendencies are very exciting to some of us in so- 
ciology. If we keep our feet on the ground and put in the count- 
less man-hours of work to develop measurements of some of 
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the parameters postulated in such equations, we may be able 

to hand on to our grandchildren a legacy of great riches. But 
caution is needed lest we become too enthusiastic. Grandiose 
theories of disease through the centuries have fallen by the 
wayside and among the casualties have been efforts to approach 
problems of medicine too easily by drawing crude analogies, 
sometimes mathematical, from mechanics. A vast amount of 
non-quantitative, classificatory, and descriptive work is neces- 
sary--in sociology, as in pathology--and when we get an in- 
triguing idea which can be best phrased mathematically we may 
have to spend years in designing experiments, perfecting in- 
struments of measurement, and checking and re-checking data. 
Remember, there are thousands of published researches on the 
pituitary gland every year. If a mathematician thinks he can 
sit in his study and write out a sociological theory while he 
watches the blue smoke from his pipe curl heavenward, he 
should have all encouragement. I frankly doubt whether the 
mathematician, by himself, will contribute very much. The con- 
tribution will come via sociologists, who, like the agricultural 
experimenter when the rabbits came in and ate up nine degrees 
of freedom, had to do something about it. But the sociologists, 
if trained to ask intelligent questions, can go to the mathemati- 
cian for indispensable help--and get it. 

Safely, I think we can forecast that many a sociologist 
of the future will relive in his own experience something of 
the homage and joy felt by Sir Francis Galton when for him a 
mathematician worked out the equation of the normal correla- 
tion surface. 

“The problem,” said Galton, “may not be difficult to an 
accomplished mathematician, but I certainly never felt such a 
glow of loyalty and respect towards the sovereignty and wide 
sway of mathematical analysis as when his answer arrived, 
confirming by purely mathematical reasoning my various and 
laborious statistical conclusions better than I had dared to hope, 
because the data ran somewhat roughly and I had to smooth 
them with tender caution.” 
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WHO GETS A JOB? 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Hazel Gaudet 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain whether cer- 
tain social and personality factors act for success or failure 
in job-hunting among young people. From another study it was 
known the extent to which age, education, experience and nativ- 
ity influenced the chances of securing employment. ! In addi- 
tion it was evident that the opportunities for getting a job were 
different in varying sections of the labor market. In this study, 
in order to eliminate these influences and to isolate the social 
and personality factors, a special matching procedure was in- 
troduced. Two comparable groups, one employed and the other 
unemployed, were interviewed in order to determine any factors 
which might have been responsible for the-difference in employ- 
ment status. The purpose of this preliminary analysis is to 
ascertain whether the technique and experimental set-up were 
worth continuing and if this were found to be the case, to per- 
fect the questionnaire. 





lLazarsfeld, et al. Youth Comes of Age in Essex County. 
Newark Research Center, University of Newark, 1936. 126 pp. Mimeo. 
Among other sources which deal with factual material on employment, 
DeSchweinitz is the most exhaustive in a study based on 4000 hosiery 
workers in the Philadelphia area. (Dorothea DeSchweinitz, How Work- 
ers Find Jobs, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1932.) Another book by Kitson quotes some actual information ob- 
tained from 200 students on how they found their jobs but in gener- 
al the volume falls into the class of inspirational literature. 
(Harry D. Kitson, | Find My Vocation (rev. ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, 1937.) The inspirational material on how to secure 
employment is boundless, but there is little written of an exact 
experimental nature. A large proportion are written by personnel 
managers. They are, however, in the nature of handbooks for the 
job-seeker which present ideals rather than actual standards or 
practices. Present-day widespread interest in the sub ject should, 
however, produce some worth-while literature on the sub ject. 

This preliminary study was made possible by the Institute 
for Social Research at Columbia University. 
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THE PLAN 


An arrangement which seemed suited to the purpose of 
this study was offered through the cooperation of the National 
Youth Administration in one county in New Jersey, by means of 
which their records were made available to the project.” All 
young people who left N.Y.A. projects for private employment 
after at least three months on the project, were interviewed 
immediately upon the beginning of the new job. This group 
constituted the “employed group” of subjects. For each person 
who secured employment, the N.Y.A. lists for the entire county 
were scanned for the person who was not employed who matched 
exactly or most closely resembled the first in age, sex, educa- 
tion, and if possible, usual occupation, nationality or religion. 
It was usually possible to isolate several possible matches in 
this way, which were presented to the interviewers in order of 
closest match in case the first and most desirable should not 
be available. In this set-up it was possible to compare job- 
hunting methods and techniques of two parallel groups, the bas- 
ic difference between them being that one had just been em- 
ployed in private industry at the time of the interview, and the 
other was on work relief and ostensibly seeking employment. 


THE INTERVIEW4 


The personal interviews, which lasted from one-and -a- 
half to three hours, consisted principally of a ten-page detailed 
questionnaire, too long for reproduction here. The main sec- 
tions were the following: 





3acknowledgment is due the National Youth Administration of 
Essex County for their generous cooperation both in the use of 
their records and their able assistance in clerical work in the 
analysis of the results. 


‘The personal interviews were made chiefly by college stu- 
dents paid by the hour and the difficulties of administration were 
boundless. This low economic group of subjects were frequently 
transient and much of the interviewing was of necessity done in the 
evening, and the neighborhoods in which the subjects lived were 
usually of the sort into which only male interviewers could be 
sent. Acknowledgment is due Woodrow Ginsburg of the University of 
Newark on whom the main burden of the interviewing and much of the 
administrative work fell, for his loyal interest in the work and 
his helpful suggestions in the analysis. 
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I. Particular job-hunting technique: (1) How the last job 
was found; (2) Preparations for application, (a) recom- 
mendations, (b) personal appearance; (3) The actual in- 
terview. 

II. Detailed employment and job-hunting history... 

Ill. General job-hunting technique: (1) Applications, recent, 
pending, usual references and special introductions; 

(2) Work preferences; (3) Scope of job-hunting activi- 
ties, inside and outside community; (4) Specific job- 
hunting techniques: and (5) Attitude to job-hunting tech- 
niques. 

IV. Personal activities and interests: (1) Sports and ac- 
tivities; (2) Organizations; (3) Other leisure-time inter- 
ests; (4) Friends. 

V. Family composition and social background: (1) Family 
or household composition; (2) Parental data; (3) Rela- 
tion with parents. 

















In addition to the interview the following objective data 
were obtained on each respondent: 


1. Rating scale of personal impressions of the inter- 
viewer. 

2. Otis Intelligence Examination--Intermediate Grade. 

3. Bernreuter Personal Inventory. 

4. Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. 


THE SAMPLE 


The preliminary try-out of the technique and matching 
procedure on which this analysis was based consisted of 162 
interviews, 49 pairs of males and 32 pairs of females. This 
total of eighty-one pairs of young people were interviewed be- 
tween July 1936 and July 1937. The group ranged from 16 to 
25 years of age with a median at 19 years. Educational status 
ranged from completion of the fifth grade to a few who had 
completed graduate work in college. The middle 50 percent 
fell between the eighth grade and high school graduation in ed- 
ucational level. The usual occupations of these young people 





This scale, which was constructed especially for use with 
this interview, included sections on personal appearance, speech 
and attitude during interview. Interviewers were instructed to 
observe the respondents "with the eyes of an employer." 
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were, of course, of a routine or mechanical nature. The 
groups were well matched in regard to age, sex and education, 
but only arene. | well for usual occupation because of meager 
records available. 


YHE RESULTS’ 


Differences in Employment Success. In spite 
of being matched in age and education, these two groups were 
fundamentally different in employment success. Inasmuch as 
they were both selected from an extremely narrow and under- 
privileged sector of their population, their backgrounds were so 
similar that there was a great possibility that they would be 
too much alike for differences to be detected. Table 1, how- 
ever, shows that there were reliable differences between the 
two groups in their work histories prior to the interview situa- 
tion. The employed group had consistently less unemployment 
since leaving school and had been on N.Y.A. projects a shorter 
time, but they did not differ in the length of the jobs which 
they held. In other words, they differed more in job-hunting 
than in job-holding. This seems to be a fair indication that 
the selection of the groups was a valid procedure and that it is 
worth following w? in the event of a larger and definitive study 
on this problem. 





The meagerness of the records was due to two chief causes: 
(1) many of the young people were new workers without usual occupa- 
tions, and (2) in giving their personal information to the N.Y.A. 
a certain proportion of the respondents apparently understood 
"usual occupation" to represent their usual duties on the work- 
relief project or the duties which they would most desire to per- 
form on the project. 

Because one of the chief purposes of this study was to per- 
fect the interview and also because the number of cases is rela- 
tively small, it might be mentioned at the outset that any differ- 
ences between the employed and unemployed groups that showed as 
high as 90 chances in 100 (2 P.E.) of being statistically reliable 
were examined with interest. Even those factors which showed vari- 
ations equal to one P.E. were considered worthy of consideration 
in rewriting the new interview. 


Sanother point of interest which deserves comment is the 
fact that in every instance, the measure of variability of the fac- 
tors listed in Table | was larger for the unsuccessful group, in- 
dicating that they were more heterogeneous in employment status 
than the so-called successful group. This may be seen as follows: 
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Table 1 \ 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MATCHED GROUPS 
IN EMPLOYMENT SUCCESS 

















Medians Reliability 

Measure of Employ- Em- | Unem- | Critical | Changes - 
ment Success ployed | ployed Ratio in 100 
Total months unemployed 

since leaving school......... 4.5 9.4 3.5 99 
Total months on N.Y.A. 

GERBER cccssnvecceceseessescecces 5.6 8.8 5.4 100 
Number of jobs in private 

employment since leaving 

ae 2.8 1.7 4.6 100 
Average length of job?....... 6.0 5.3 0.9 72 

















aExcluding present job. 
Eliminating new workers. 


Intelligence. No differences were found in intelli- 
gence as measured by the Otis Intelligence Examination between 
employed and unemployed groups. The median mental age was 
12 years. Neither was there any difference in the age at which 
they left school, the median of which was between the 9th and 





Footnote continued. P.E. of the median 
Employed Unemployed 





Total months unemployed since school »27 51 
Total months on N.Y.A. projects 34 4I 
Number jobs in private employ since school 

(excluding present job) «45 . 53 
Average length of job (eliminating new 

workers) -61 61 


it may be seen that membership in the employed group was a better 
indication of success in job-hunting than was membership in the 
second an indication of failure. This is a logical and understand- 
able condition since the first group was selected on the basis of 
one specific criterion, namely, that of being employed at the time 
of the interview, while the second group consisted only of those 
who remained on the lists. In other words, the second group in- 
cluded many potentially successful job-seekers who might have found 
employment shortly after the interview, thus accounting for the 
greater variability in the data given above. 
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10th year. The original groups were matched for total amount 
of education but there was still the possibility of retardation in 
the less successful group. 


Economic Status. The median of the employed 
group according to the Sims Score Card for socio-economic 
status fell in the 42nd percentile, while that of the group which 
remained in work relief fell in the 33rd.” There are 99.6 
chances in 100 that the true difference between the two groups 
is greater than zero. Similarly a reliable difference was aiso 
found in the amount of money spent looking for work (99 
chances in 100). This was ascertained by asking how much 
money they usually spent on carfare in looking for work. It is 
probable that having carfare facilitated the search for work, 
but the implications of these findings are broader. These dif- 
ferences in economic status probably meant that the employed 
group also had better clothes in which to look for work. They 
are also undoubtedly correlated with a greater breadth of con- 
tacts of both the individual and his family, all of which may 
have made for more opportunities of employment. 


Personal Impressions of Interviewer. Scarce- 
ly a book on job-hunting has ever been written which has not 
admonished the would-be worker to be careful of his shoe 
shine, fingernails and neatness of dress, but these factors 
seemed to be of little discriminatory importance in this study. 
There are probably two chief reasons to account for this: 
first, nearly all subjects performed a certain amount of this 
routine preparation; and secondly, for the type of work for 
which these young people generally applied, perhaps appearance 
was not as important as for some other types of employment. 
Neither were there any reliable differences found when appear- 
ance was rated by the interviewers on the objective rating scale, 
although it must be remembered that the respondents were in- 
terviewed when they were not looking for a job. Similarly the 
differences noted by the interviewers on speech of the subjects 
were not great, but there were 92 chances in 100 of a true 
difference between employed and unemployed on “attitude toward 





9several features of the Sims test make it unsuitable for 
use with a marginal economic group such as this, many of whom may 
have only recently been forced to give up certain luxuries men- 
tioned in the test. In addition, the score card asks for occupa- 
tion of father without specifying "usual occupation." Frequently 
it was impossible to tel] the occupation of unemployed parents. 
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the interview" according to the impression of the interview- 
ers. This result confirms the conviction of the writers that 
any further study should concern itself with the attitude and 
cooperative spirit of the subjects to a greater extent than did 
this original investigation. It is perfectly logical to assume 
that this factor probably influences employers very strongly. 


Intensity of Job-Hunting. Intensity of job-hunt- 
ing was measured in the interview by the following questions: 


“How many days a week did you look for work?” 

“How many hours a day did you look, on the average?” 

“How many places of business did you usually visit in 
one day?” 


These measuring sticks did not yield any great differences. 
Both groups reported they looked for work three or four days 
a week during unemployed periods and spent three or four 
hours at a stretch each time they went out. There is some 
evidence that the employed group made more contacts per day 
when they did look for work. They reported averaging five 
places per job-hunting expedition and the unemployed only 
three. However, the chief reason why these measures of in- 
tensity of job-hunting did not differentiate the employed and the 
unemployed to any great extent probably lies in the fact that 
canvassing is not a particularly effective way of getting a job, 
as will be pointed out in the ensuing discussion. 


Job-Hunting Techniques. When the employed and 
unemployed groups were compared in methods of finding jobs, 
at first glance there seemed to be some important differences. 
It was found that 71 percent of the employed found their last 
jobs through personal contact of some kind, while only 59 per- 
cent of the unemployed reported similarly. This difference was 
found, however, to be largely due to the inclusion in the latter 
group of eight new workers who had never been privately em- 
ployed and three who gave no answers. When these cases 
were eliminated, the employed and unemployed did not differ in 





lOTthese figures are based on only 57 pairs of subjects after 
eliminating the ratings of one interviewer who rated all his sub- 
jects an average of 4.8 points out of a possible five points, con- 
trary to instructions. When his ratings were included no signifi- 
cant differences were detected. 
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method of finding jobs as shown in Table 2.11 Over two-thirds 
of all respondents had found work through personal influence, 
approximately 15 per cent through canvassing, and a negligible 
proportion were scattered among other methods. 

There is the slightest evidence to indicate that perhaps 
those who found jobs through friends tended to be of a higher 
educational level than those who found work through canvassing. 
If this were substantiated elsewhere, an explanation might be 
that more education means valuable contacts or that the type 
of job secured is correlated with education, and that perhaps 
the unskilled factory jobs are easier to secure by canvassing 
than jobs of higher caliber. 


Importance of Friends. Because of these find- 
ings which indicated the importance of personal contacts, at- 
tention was turned to all the available information on the friends 
and general sociability of these young people. It was learned 
that the person who helped the subjects find their jobs was 
most usually a friend or a relative who was an employee of 
the firm in which the youth obtained employment. No differ- 
ences were discernible between usual occupations or impor- 
tance of the positions of the friends of the employed or unem- 
ployed. Specific questions were asked on “friends seen per 
week” and “friends who could give information on jobs,” but no 
significant quantitative differences were found between employed 
and unemployed. It was found, however, that when asked how 
many names they could use as references on employment 





'' These figures corroborate the findings of DeSchweinitz for 
young people of corresponding age. She found approximately 69 per- 
cent of youths under 18, 63 percent from 18 to 20, and 55 percent 
from 20 to 25, secured employment through friends or relatives. 
Differences between the present study and that of DeSchweinitz may 
be caused by the change of economic conditions with the years (1931 
to 1936) since from 1923 to 1929 she showed there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of workers who found jobs through friends or 
relatives, and a corresponding decrease in direct applications. 

She also said that answering advertisements and employment bureaus 
seemed to bring more success before 1925 than after. 

DeSchweinitz's figures for all ages are also interesting in 
comparison with a similar job-hunting study using the same ques- 
tionnaire as the present study in a small New Jersey town among 
textile workers. There it was found that approximately 50 percent 
of workers of all ages found jobs through friends or relatives. De- 
Schweinitz found 58 percent of her sample of hosiery workers 
learned of employment in this way. (An unpublished study by the 
Research Center.) 
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blanks, the former cited an average of 2.1 while the unem- 
ployed were able to mention only 1.6 references apiece, mak- 
ing 95 chances in 100 that the true difference was greater than 
zero. If friends are considered the most important single fac- 
tor in finding employment, then this interview fell short of se- 
curing sufficient information about the number and caliber and 
relationship of the friends of the subjects, and more detailed 
questioning on this point should be added to the questions in 
the event of further study. 

One interesting fact in this connection was that almost 
half of the employed had helped others to find jobs at some 
time, while only a quarter of the unemployed had done likewise. 
This is probably due partially to the fact that there were more 
new workers in the unemployed group who had never made the 
business contacts requisite to securing information which would 
help others to secure employment. 


Table 2 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED GROUPS 
IN METHOD OF FINDING JOBS 











Method of Job-Hunting Employed | Unemployed 
Friends or relatives............. vekdbioanens 71.2 68.6 
SI cnnhnnewenccocccsssonsscescessceseres 16.3 14.3 
PE bnttibkennncceconsssccssnesencorcnnccess 7.5 11.4 
in ninirnandebnnninkdninnnens 1.3 4.3 
nine enicins susmnnebureneeeuen 3.7 1.4 
BE I iiccsoncecsonccsesecssnce 100.0 100.0 
NN  SEREIT TIE DOOMED 80 70 











4Fliminating new workers and not ascertainable. 


Leisure-Time Pursuits, In spite of the impor- 
tance of personal contacts in the process of finding a job, prac- 
tically every measure of sociability and leisure-time activity 
pointed to the fact that the unemployed engaged in more activi- 
ties than the successful job-seekers. Although few of the dif- 
ferences were statistically significant standing by themselves, 
they were all in the direction of more activity for the unem- 
ployed. They seemed to belong to more organizations, attend 
more movies, concerts, and read more books than the employed. 
The obvious conclusion would be that the employed had less 
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leisure time because of their jobs but they were interviewed so 
soon after the beginning of their private employment that this 
fact could hardly have made all the difference in their re- 
sponses. This was substantiated by the fact that the questions 
which pertained to their usual] activities showed the same re- 
sults as those pertaining to recent activities. 12 

The fact that all of these leisure-time results seemed to 
point in the same direction, namely that the unemployed were 
more active in their pursuits than those with jobs, led to the 
theory that although contacts are made frequently while engag- 
ing in leisure-time pursuits, nevertheless sociability may oper- 
ate in two directions. On the one hand, lack of normal social 
activity would undoubtedly be to the disadvantage of the individ- 
ual; but on the other hand, too much social life might dissipate 
his energies. In other words, the unemployed may have been 
too sociable and too active for their own good or the advance- 
ment of their more serious interests. Furthermore, more ac- 
tivity may not tend to make close friends but spread it out 
over a larger number of people in weaker, more casual and 
less binding relationships. In other words, a small group of 
close friends may be more valuable from the viewpoint of job- 
getting than a large number of casual contacts. It might be 
possible in rewriting the questionnaire to insert information on 
the strength of friendship which might be illuminating on this 
point. 

A hint that the employed group may spend their leisure 
time in more worth-while pursuits than the unemployed was in- 
dicated in the replies to the question, “What would you do in 
your leisure time if you had plenty of time and money?” Over 
half of each group said they would like to travel. When these 
individuals were eliminated, however, reliable differences (98.9) 
were found in that the employed preferred pursuits which would 
improve either the lot of themselves or their families, whereas 
the unemployed tended more often to choose pursuits of sheer 
amusement. The results on this one question suggest that a 
further study of the attitudes, ambitions, and motivating drives 
or level of aspiration may be one of the most fruitful lines of 
attack to the question of job-hunting success. It seems to 





12, recent study on this point was presented at the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association (Atlantic 
City, April 5, 1940) by L. P. Guest of the University of Maryland. 
The title of his paper was, "A Study of Last vs. Usual Purchase 
Questions." He found little difference in the two types of ques- 
tions. 
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indicate that an inner drive might differentiate the groups which 
does not show up in their overt lives and activities but which 
might well influence the earnestness and intensity with which 
they go about seeking employment. 


Personality Factors. Table 3 gives the results 
found on the Bernreuter Personal Inventory on the two groups. 
As may: be seen in the table, four of the tests (BI-N, B2-S, B3- 
I and F2-S) show critical ratios of twice the size of the proba- 
ble error between unemployed and employed groups in spite of 
the small size of the groups studied. According to Dr. Bern- 
reuter’s definitions then, the employed seem to be more stable, 


Table 3 


RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EMPLOYED 
AND UNEMPLOYED ON BERNREUTER PERSONAL 























INVENTORY 
Medians Reliability 
Tests of the Bernreuter Em- | Unem- 
Personal Inventory ployed | ployed | Critical | Chances 

Low score indicates: 

B1-N Stability................ 46.5 56.1 2.7 97 
B2-S Dependence............ 48.0 39.2 2.5 95 
B3-I Extroversion.......... 47.5 56.4 2.1 92 
B4-D Submissiveness....... 60.6 52.7 1.8 89 
F1-C Confidence............. 47.5 53.0 1.4 83 
F2-S Sociability.............. 49.5 38.8 2.4 95 














I3the Bernreuter Personal inventory was found to be too dif- 
ficult in choice of vocabulary for use with this group of subjects. 
To overcome this difficulty, interviewers were instructed to lend 
assistance wherever necessary on matters of pure understanding of 
the vocabulary. The situations described by some of the questions 
were also outside of the range of experience of most of the sub- 
jects. For instance, "At a reception or a tea are you reluctant to 
meet the most important person present?” has never bothered the 
children of relief families to any considerable degree, at least in 
the first 20 years of their lives. Or the question "Are you con- 
sidered radical in your political, social and economic beliefs?" 
does not usually touch a responsive chord in the very young and 
poorly educated person. 
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more self-sufficient, more extroverted and yet less sociable 
than their matches in the unemployed group. In light of the 
previous findings on less social activity discernible among the 
employed, this corroboration by the Bernreuter score is of 
considerable interest. There is also evidence that the employed 
are more dominant and have more confidence even though the 
test scores do not show statistical significance. 

Some of the individual questions which show the greatest 
differences between employed and unemployed are also worthy 
of notice. The outstanding questions answered by the employed 
in the affirmative to a degree significantly different from the 
unemployed are the following: 





Question Chances in 100 
number Question of true difference 





33. Would you rather work for yourself 
than carry out the program of a su- 


perior whom you respect?..........sececees 99.8 
34. Can you usually express yourself better 

in speech than in writing?...............+.. 99.4 
16. Have you ever tried to argue or bluff 

your way past a guard or doorman’?.... 96 


23. Do you think you could become so ab- 
sorbed in creative work that you would 
not notice a lack of intimate friends?.. 94 


‘. 27. Do your interests change rapidly?....... 89 


Questions which were answered by the employed in the negative 
significantly more than the unemployed are the following: 


Question Changes in 100 
number Question of true difference 





9. Do you dislike finding your way about 


BRR 99.5 
4. Have you ever crossed the street to 

avoid meeting some person?.............. 99.2 
1. Does it make you feel uncomfortable to 

be “different” or unconventional?........ 98 


3. Do you usually work things out for your- 
self rather than get someone to show 
DOE vsnnbisnunnyinnersescsdnansiucneacansnaeaminens 93 
71. Do you experience many pleasant or un- 
URINE. GRIT ccccenscsinccnnssvescucccensees 90 
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A different technique applied to the Bernreuter test 
scores was used by Dodge in which he devised a special scor- 
ing system based on the questions which differentiated the best 
department store sales clerks from the worst. 14 Adapting his 
procedure to the present study, 32 Bernreuter questions were 
selected which differentiated the employed and the unemployed 
to the greatest degree in a randomly selected half of the cases. 
All the ‘schedules were then scored on this basis, one point be- 
ing given for each question answered in the way in which the 
employed tended to answer these questions. All questions 
which did not differentiate the groups were ignored in this spe- 
cial scoring system. Among the employed in the split-half 
which constituted the experimental group, nine individuals scored 
16 or below; among the unemployed 26 scored below this point. 
Nine of the employed members of the remaining half or the 
control group, and 16 of the unemployed scored at this point or 
below. While this difference is smaller than the one found in 
the original group on which the scoring system was devised, 
nevertheless it does indicate that there may be some worth in 
the technique introduced by Dodge, and if applied to a larger 
group of subjects it might produce some valuable results. 











Relation of Personality and Friends. Two 
important results which have emerged from this study thus far 
are: first, that most people in this group learned about new 
jobs from personal contacts, yet only small differences were 
found in number and type of friends between employed and un- 
employed. Secondly, there are probably important personality 
differences between the two groups. The final explanation of 
the important differences in success in job-hunting may, there- 
fore, not lie in the friends so much as in the personality fac- 
tors in the individuals, which both tend to make personal friends 
and convince employers of their worth. There are some indi- 
viduals who may be fairly popular socially when not even their 
best friends would recommend for jobs. There are others 
whose personality fits them for certain types of employment so 
naturally that even casual friends will think of them when they 
hear of an opening. It must be concluded, therefore, that on 
the basis of this preliminary study, personality factors and 
their attendant attitudes emerge as the most important differen- 
tiae between these particular young subjects in employment suc- 
cess. 





\4arthur F. Dodge, "Social Dominance and Sales Personality,” 
J. Appl. Psychol., XXII, 2, April 1938, 132-139. 
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SUMMARY 


Two groups of N.Y.A. young people were studied for job- 
hunting methods, one having recently been privately employed 
and the other still on a work-relief project. They were 
matched for age, sex and education. They were given a per- 
sonal interview of over an hour supplemented by several objec- 
tive tests. The following are the principal results: 

(1) Although the groups were matched for the factors 
mentioned above, they were significantly different in their previ- 
ous employment success in terms of length of unemployment. 

(2) No differences were found in intelligence or in objec- 
tive rating of appearance and speech by the interviewers. There 
was some difference noted in attitude toward the interview, the 
employed being more cooperative and interested. 

(3) Socio-economic differences seemed to differentiate 
the two groups. In spite of the fact that all of the respondents 
were drawn from a narrow low economic sector of the popula- 
tion, the employed were significantly higher in economic status 
than the unemployed. 

(4) Personal contacts were found to be the largest single 
factor in finding jobs, but the two groups were not different in 
this respect. Small differences were found between the two 
groups in number of type of friends reported. All the results 
on technique and intensity of job-hunting indicated that sheer 
pavement pounding was not a very successful means of seeking 
employment. 

(5) The unemployment seemed to be more active than the 
employed in their leisure-time pursuits. There was evidence 
to indicate, however, that the employed desired to spend their 
time in more worth-while activities than the unemployed. 

(6) The employed ranked higher in several measures of 
personality as indicated by the Bernreuter Personal Inventory; 
namely, stability, self-sufficiency and extroversion. They rated 
significantly lower in sociability. 

(7) The results on leisure-time pursuits and sociability 
led to the theory that sociability may not always be advantage- 
ous to the individuals and is not necessarily related to number 
and caliber of friends. 

(8) The chief outcome of the study pointed to the fact 
that personality factors and general attitudes, motivation and 
drive were the main differentiating factors between these two 
groups. This preliminary study was thought to point the way 
to a fruitful and practically virgin field for further investiga- 
tion. 
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SOCIETAL PATHOLOGY AND SOCIOMETRY* 


George A. Lundberg 
Bennington College \ 


ABSTRACT 


Behavior is termed pathological when it deviates 
to a certain degree from any accepted norm in a disap- 
proved direction. The norms which are accepted in any 
given group at any given time will be determined by 
the conditions of life under which that group exists. 
The condition of life which impinges most penetrating- 
ly upon western civilization is the technology accom- 
panying the rise of physical science and the idcologi- 
cal orientation which constitutes it. Any cultural 
element or mode of adjustment, therefore, which contra 
dicts the methodology and verified findings of natural 
science is disintegrative to our culture, and consti- 
tutes the basic reason for most of the larger social 
pathologies of our day. A unified approach is to be 
sought in the movement for unified science rather than 
in a return to the so-called classics, and especially 
in the abandonment of personalistic and theological 
frames of reference in dealing with personal, national, 
and international problems. The general implications 
of this analysis for sociometry is discussed. 


I 


The word pathological is today generally used to desig- 
nate behavior (a) which deviates from any specified norm (bd) to 
such a degree and in such a way as to incur the active nega- 
tive recognition or disapproval of the individual, or the group 
in which it occurs, or who specify the norm.! This description ; 





“Read before the thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society at Chicago, Illinois, December 27, i940. 

1) am here describing how the term is currently actually used, 
not necessarily defending that usage. For scientific purposes, a 
more objective standard is needed if the term is to be used at all. 
| think it should perhaps be abandoned in sociological discussion. 
in social work, medicine, and other therapeutic fields it will prob- 
ably continue to be used with the meaning stated above. 
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is sufficiently broad to encompass individual physiological as 
well as “mental” and social pathology. That is, a heart is 
deemed pathological if its behavior, under given conditions, de- 
viates to a certain degree in an undesired way from the usual 
behavior of hearts of this species, age, etc., under the given 
circumstances. When we apply the same definition to “mental” 
and_social behavior, therefore, we are not imposing an analo- 
gy.2 We merely make the definition sufficiently broad to in- 
clude a kind of behavior (defined in terms of statistical opera- 
tions) regardless of the particular type of subject-matter which 
may illustrate it. That is, physiological and social pathology 
become only special cases of negative deviational behavior as 
it occurs in any specified field. 

The decision as to what is a negative (disapproved) as 
contrasted with a positive (approved) deviation is in the first 
place entirely a matter of judgment on the part of the person 
or group making such a designation. This judgment is, of 
course, determined by the situation as a whole. If this seems 
an entirely “subjective” matter, it only needs to be pointed out 
that on account of the similarity of biological equipment which 
characterizes a species as well as the conditionings of this 
equipment by culture in the human species, certain norms will 














2uy definition in no way involves the old question as to 
whether one may legitimately speak of neurosis, paranoia, etc., of 
a group or a society since there is, after all, no "social mind." 
For example, one writer has said: "Culture can be affirmed or de- 
nied, used or rejected, but it is individuals who are neurotic, not 
cultures or societies." (L. Wilson, "Psychiatrists and the Messi an- 
ic Complex," Social Forces, XVIII, May I940, p. 524.) That depends 
entirely on how we choose to define neurosis. If we adopt the 
method of definition | have proposed, namely, a deviation of be- 
havior from any specified norm in a direction disapproved by the 
observer, the concept of a neurotic society or culture presents no 
logical difficulties whatever. To be sure, this position means 
that the inmate of a mental hospital who finds his attendants mad 
is correct, from his point of view. Likewise, the student who finds 
contemporary Germany "an extremely clear-cut example of a social 
neurosis" (G. Devereux, "Maladjustment and Social Neurosis," Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, IV, (December, 1939), p. 849) needs only 
to stipulate what his own cal tera’ predilections are to make the 
description meaningful. Similarly, a group may be termed neurotic 
with reference to another group, or with reference to some individ- 
ual. These designations are all equally clear and justifiable pro- 
vided we specify the frame of reference, and abandon the notion 
that these points of reference are in some way inherent in the ob- 
served behavior. 
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inevitably be more commonly “taken” than others. The more 
generally a norm is accepted (“taken”), the more “objective” 
do we regard that norm. The general assent that the violently 
raving maniac is pathological, as compared with the difference 
of opinion about mildly neurotic cases, is merely a reflection 
of the fact that the latter, no matter how sinister it may ap- 
pear to some psychiatrists, is nevertheless within the area of 
indifference or toleration in the opinion of other psychiatrists, 
and especially in the opinion of the public. The boundaries of 
this area of indifference or tolerance are, of course, themselves 
set by the cultural standards of some group, and, in their wid- 
est ramifications, by the felt survival needs of the group in 
question. 

In cases that are deemed pathological by generally ac- 
cepted standards (e.g., behavior definitely and obviously incom- 
patible with survival), it is unnecessary to specify the criteri- 
on, and hence the notion frequently arises that this behavior is 
“truly” or “really” pathological, that it is clearly so labeled 
in nature, and that it differs in this respect from behavior 
which is merely considered pathological by some person or 
group. The authority of science, for example, is in some fields 
accepted as a norm intrinsic in nature. This scientific cri- 
terion is sO accepted because of the specificity of its criteria, 
its refined methods of measuring deviations, and the wide ac- 
ceptance of the validity of its procedures. Since the norms 
adopted by science are themselves determined by the reactions 
of scientists to nature, this may seem to some to be equiva- 
lent to saying that the norms are in nature. But, as we shall 
see, it is extremely important for purposes of logic, and appli- 
cations of the term “pathological” to behavior within the areas 
of relative biological indifference and tolerance, to keep clear- 
ly in mind the nature of scientific procedures as well as sci- 
entific conclusions. 

It may seem disturbing and anarchic that I accept the 
validity of the conclusions of two equally capable men when one 
declares a stated behavior to be pathological and the other de- 
clares the same behavior to be non-pathological. There is no 
reason whatever why both should not be right according to 
their respective criteria. If the criteria are stated, there is 








no contradiction, confusion, or anarchy in accepting both con- 
clusions. Indeed, it is when writers have refused to face and 
make explicit the criteria according to which they designate 
some behavior as pathological, that confusion results. Theoreti- 
cally, it may be contended that in society as in the “physical” 
world there are certain norms which must be taken in certain 
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ways because of the “nature” of man and the “nature” of na- 
ture. Whatever may be said for this proposition as a truism 
on the level of biological survival, it appears irrelevant to any 
discussion of societal pathology, which lies rather within the 
area of biological indifference in the sense that the “pathologi- 
cal” groups not only survive but are generated as part of the 
“normal” community process. The practical problem of arriv- 
ing at useful and generally acceptable criteria is obviously an- 
other matter with which I shall deal in the last part of the pa- 
per. 





By thus defining pathological behavior in terms of well- 
recognized operations, and admitting the complete cultural rela- 
tivity and instrumental nature of the definition, we avoid the 
tremendous confusion which attaches to the definition of the 
term in much of the literature.3 By recognizing at the outset 
that the deviation may be measured from any norm whatsoever, 
and anybody’s norm, we avoid the futile argument as to what is 
the “true” or “proper” norm, and substitute the practical ques- 
tion of what is for our purpose a useful or convenient norm. 
To be sure, this compels us to admit that to the patient it is 
the personnel of the institution that are pathological, and to a 
panic-stricken mob, “rational” behavior is pathological. Both 
are realistic and warranted admissions. We emphasize that 
designations of the pathological are always relative to the judg- 
ment of some individual or group, and that it is when these are 
taken for granted rather than being precisely specified that con- 
fusion results. Finally, we do not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that the behavior distinguished by the above method of defi- 
nition is in any inherent or intrinsic way different from any 
other behavior. It is different solely by virtue of the norms 
we have set up for its classification as pathological behavior. 

The norms selected for the discrimination of pathological 
from non-pathological behavior may, I have said, be any norms 
that serve our purposes. Actually, these purposes are usually 

















SMost frequently sociologists merely take for granted some 
such criterion of "normality" as behavior "permitting an optimum 
survival in proportion to the energy expended," (Devereux, op. cit., 
p. 848). As a further criterion of what constitutes such behavior, 
the demonstrated or demonstrable findings of modern science are 
usually implicit. (Ibid.) This is the norm implied in Devereux's 
frequent reference to "misevaluations." | have no objection to 
such criteria provided (a) they are either explicitly stated or un- 
mistakably implied, and provided (b) that the author recognizes 
that these criteria are "taken" and are not in some way necessary 
or inherent in nature. 
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determined for us by the mores of the group we are studying. 
That is, the process of distinguishing pathological from non- 
pathological behavior will ordinarily consist of discriminating 
a kind of behavior which the group dislikes, deplores, or dis- 
approves, from the behavior which the group approves or at 
least tolerates. The standards for such evaluation will ordi- 
narily be the mores or other standards of the group., I mean 
here the standards of any group, or of an individual,4 as, for 
example, when he “feels” sick, unhappy, etc. The definition of 
pathological behavior will always be strictly relative to the in- 
dividual or the group which makes the judgment. This is also 
true of any diagnosis which a physician makes of pathological 
organs in a body. He adjudges an organ pathological only on 
the basis of “normal” organs (i.e., usual, or tolerated behavior 
for the type of case under consideration). These standards may 
be accepted much more generally in physiology than they are 
in sociology. But this does not alter the fundamental identity 
in the method of definition here proposed. 

The assumption that the concept of social pathology in- 
volves a value judgment which is not present when we speak of 
pathology in other fields is, therefore, fallacious. The problem 
of value (valuating) which is alleged to represent a unique prob- 
lem in the social sciences is not unique at all. A value judg- 
ment consists of behaving discriminatingly toward data with 
reference to some end which we are pursuing, and as such, is 
as common and inevitable in the physical as in the social 





From the sociological point of view, the set of norms which 
an individual holds valid for himself are also the norms of some 
group, "real" or "imaginary," (e.9., a group composed of this 
kind of individuals, or the heavenly hosts, etc.). In any case, 
there is in the definition here proposed no statement or implica- 
tion that the standards of the average men, or of the majority are 
the necessary norms. These may be taken as the norms whenever it 
suits our purpose, just as other norms may be taken when they serve 
our purpose. | take for granted, therefore, the conclusion reached 
by J. M. Gillette after a consideration of the commonly proposed 
norms found in the literature of the subject: "My final conclusion 
is that what are called normal and abnormal society are in reality 
identically similar societal activities and that their only distinc- 
tion inheres in differing sets of value judgments which are embed- 
ded in the mores. In other words, normal society and abnormal so- 
ciety are only symbols we have invented to satisfy our individual- 
istic and group wishful thinking." (American Sociological Review, 
August, 1937, p. 507.) 
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sciences. When I say that one object is heavier or larger 

than another, that is also a value judgment, because I evaluate 
a given characteristic of two objects with reference to each 
other or some other stated norm. The standards of value in 
this case are kinesthetic and visual norms. In moral judgments 
the standards are the habit systems we call the mores. In 
both cases the value judgments are selective and discriminative 
ways of responding. 

I propose, then, that attempts at absolute or final defi- 
nitions of pathology in any field be abandoned in favor of a 
frankly relativistic one. This method of definition is also en- 
tirely compatible with the more thoughtful literature on the 
subject.§ For example, Maclver’s description of what he calls 
“technological maladjustment” is suggestive. This type of mal- 
adjustment he describes as a state of affairs under which the 
“social system is itself in some sense and degree out of joint; 
its parts are not properly geared together so as to permit the 
adequate functioning of the whole toward the desired end of its 
operation.” (Underlining mine.) For scientific purposes it may 
be necessary to define more specifically such terms as “some 
sense and degree out of joint,” “properly geared,” “adequate 
functioning,” and “desired end.” Dodd? has proposed some ob- 
jective indices reflecting both the mores and the degree of 
adequacy of functioning (in the community’s opinion) of certain 

















SFor elaboration of this position, see my paper, "The Future 
of the Social Sciences," Scientific Monthly, February, I940. 

Thus, | consider my position here in harmony with the treat- 
ment of the subject by W. Waller ("Social Problems and the Mores," 
American Sociological Review, |, December, 1936, pp. 922-933). What 
Waller and others have said about the presence of "value judgments" 
in the definition of social problems is, of course, also true of 
all problems whatsoever. That is, problems, or pathological be- 
havior are not, as such, peculiar types of phenomena in nature, but 
a way of responding to events. When these events arouse certain 
tensions (evidenced by behavior) in the responding entity (individ- 
ual or group), we say that a "problem" confronts the responding or- 
ganism. This discriminative behavior constitutes our "evaluation" 
of the situation, or our "value judgment” regarding it. Thomas' 
“definition of the situation" likewise refers to this discriminating 
behavior of the organism (in terms of its own nature and condi tion- 
ings.) See W. |. Thomas, Primitive Behavior (McGraw-Hill, 1937), 
p. 8. See also G. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 91-92, 
213-216, 272-274, 524-525. 

75. C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society, (Macmillan, 1940), Ch. 5. 
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behavior in stated respects. Van Vechten® has proposed a co- 
efficient of toleration as an objective index of the degree of 
deviation from an accepted norm-range in behavior which is 


permitted before the behavior is regarded as pathological. Like- 


wise, Maclver’s description of psychological maladjustment as 
a way of living which develops “acute strains and frustrations” 
in the personality is quite compatible with the position here 
proposed. Of course, the strains and frustrations and the de- 
gree of their acuteness, as well as the individual’s or the 
community’s evaluation of these phenomena, must be inferred 
from behavior of some sort, and it is this behavior which 
Dodd’s indices aim to represent. Since these indices record 
action taken by the individual or the community as well as the 
classification of that action according to community mores, 
these indices make full allowance for the fact that “the norms 
to which maladjustment is relative vary with individuals and 
with groups.” It is also admitted, of course, that there are 
doubtless many forms of maladjustment of both kinds of which 
no formal indices have as yet been developed. These are 
identified and designated by the various words which psychia- 
trists and psychoanalysts use to classify types of cases. 


Let me now summarize my definition of the word “patho- 


logical.” Note that I have not said that this is the only, the 
right or the true definition. I have merely tried to specify 
what the term at present denotes and connotes. It is a word 
used to designate any behavior which deviates to a certain de- 
gree in a disapproved direction with reference to some norm. 
The norm is entirely relative to the individual or the group 
which makes the judgment even though that judgment is itself 
determined by the total situation. Such judgments are implicit 
in all discriminative behavior. Far from denying or ignoring 
value judgments, I point out that value judgments are behavior, 
that norms and standards can be inferred only from such be- 
havior, and that value judgments and standards, therefore, are 
to be studied like other behavior. The rat which pursues one 
path rather than another makes some kind of a value judgment. 
The criterion for the judgment is whether or not it leads to 
the food. I am not overlooking, as will be seen presently, the 
complications in such behavior that arise in organisms capable 
also of linguistic behavior. But I do hold that these differ- 
ences are completely comprehensible through a study of 











8c. ¢C. Van Vechten, "The Toleration Coefficient as a Device 
for Defining Certain Social Concepts,” American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, 46 (July, 1940), pp. 35-42. 
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linguistic behavior. The essential point is that any behavior 
can be considered as valuating behavior if we regard it from 
the standpoint of some norm. There is, therefore, nothing 
unique or mysterious about it. It happens that only in certain 
extremes of behavior are we explicitly called upon to regard 
it with reference to a norm, and it is our reactions on such 
occasions that we distinctively call value judgments. Some of 
these norms are highly general, others limited strictly to 
small groups or to an individual. 

We shall consider first, therefore, some of the most 
clearly recognized types of individual psychopathology and fol- 
low with some illustrations of what might by the same criteria 
be considered pathological behavior in groups and communities. 
Finally, we shall consider the possible contribution of sociome- 
try to the latter type of maladjustment. 





II 


The commonest form of psychopathology recognized today 
in the western world? is called schizophrenia. The essence of 
this disorder is the inability of an individual to react in a 
realistic or integrated manner to the situation in which he 
finds himself. Instead he reacts in escapist, inconsistent, or 
mutually contradictory ways, with resulting confusion to him- 
self and his associates. 10 Schizophrenic behavior consists fun 
damentally in an inability to orient oneself effectively to ones 
present and changing environment, which may result from a lag 
in the acquisition and ability to use adequate tools for such 
orientation. Most conspicuous among these tools are our ver- 
bal and symbolic techniques. We acquire them largely as they 
were developed and used in primitive primary groups. A 
radically different culture and secondary group relations demand 
new and more abstract symbolic techniques. A considerable 
literature on this subject has already appeared, and I must 





SDevereux remarks on the relative absence of this disorder 
among "simpler" peoples and the reasons therefore. G. Devereux, 
"A Sociological Theory of Schizophrenia,” Psychoanalytic Review, 
XXVI, July, 1939, p. 317. 

| use such words as realistic, escapist, inconsistent, etc., 

always with reference to some implicit or explicit but not absolute 
norm. Unless otherwise indicated, my criterion for all of these 
terms will be the generally accepted authority of science, or what 
| believe to be scientifically demonstrable. 
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content myself merely with a footnote reference to it.11 Since 
the nature of schizoid behavior is already quite familiar, per- 
haps I can summarize the matter in the words of Devereux: 
“The whole problem of schizophrenia is contained,” he says, 
“....in the following anecdote: 


A certain community decided to send an expedition to the 
North Pole. They sent ahead a scouting-party to inform 
itself of the natural resources of the country through 
which they were to travel. The scouting-party traveled 
500 miles northward, and returned with a learned statis- 
tical report. It stated that--by extrapolating from 
their experiences enroute--they could vouch for the fact 
that the expedition would find a hot-dog stand every 
quarter of a mile, right up to the North Pole. 











Every single schizophrenia case history | am conversant 
with contains--implicitly or explicitly--a strong under- 
current of disorientation in a changing environment..... 
in this sense war-neuroses, prison-neuroses, immigration 
neuroses, etc., can all be considered as problems in im- 
proper orientation. 


Thus adaptation to a changing environment may result in 
schizophrenia, although the environment as such does 

not cause schizophrenia. |t causes only a special type 
of adaptation to take place. The nature of this adapta- 
tion is not predictable as a rule, without a knowledge 
of the subject's abstractive competence. It may be ob- 
jected that schizoid personalities are--according to 
Kretschmer's school--characterized by unusual theoreti- 
cal proclivities and meticulousness. The question is: 
theoretical proclivities on what level? Extrapolating 
is a theoretical process. It is, however, not the 
proper one in this case. | suggest outright that the 
theoretical proclivities to which the Kretschmerian 
school--always loose in terminology--refers is precise- 
ly this tendency of schizophrenics to extrapolate. It 
may be objected furthermore that schizophrenics are not 
seldom rather intelligent people. If they were not, 
they would not try to theorize (extrapolate) and seek to 








" 


Ig, Devereux, "A Sociological Theory of Schizophrenia,” op. 
cit.; A Korzybski, Science and Sanity, Lancaster, Science Press, 
1933; R. Bain, "Our Schizoid Culture," Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XIX, January, February, 1935, pp. 266-276. Also his "Cul- 
tural Integration and Social Conflict," American Journal of Sociol- 

















ogy, 44, January, 1939, pp. 499-509. For a further bibliography on 
this subject, see p. 500 of the last-mentioned paper. 
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use "maps" in orienting themselves. Unfortunately their 
"maps" are either undated, or refer to another terri- 
tory. So-called stupid people escape schizophrenia 
sometimes, either by ramming both fists wrist-deep in 
their eyes and not taking cognizance of the fact that 
there has been a change--or else they ask every passer- 
by for directions at every step. (Cf. the notorious dis- 
tractability of manic-depressives, by every stimulus 
coming from the environment.) Putting it brutually, the 
average "intelligent person" who has not been trained to 
proper evaluation and to abstraction on a high level, is 
in the position of a skilled barber upon whom someone 
has imposed the task of shaving a marble statue with an 
ordinary razor-blade. {It can't be done, although our 
whole social fabric tries to make us believe the con- 
trary." 


If the above is a proper characterization of a psycho- 
pathological state of affairs, what are some current illustra- 
tions of such social pathology? I shall confine myself to a 
few recent or current examples in the United States and then 
conclude as to the possible therapeutic approaches to such 
problems. 

One well-recognized form of schizophrenic distortion of 
reality is of a paranoid type. It consists of grossly exagger- 
ated and irrational fears of the ill-will and malice of other 
people, spirits, or the general order of things. In the case of 
the individual the question of whether a fear is exaggerated 
and irrational or not is determined most generally simply by 
a sort of consensus of opinion in the community. That is, if 
anyone takes precautions against contingencies the probability 
of which is regarded as negligible by the great majority of 
people, such a person will be regarded as queer, and if the at- 
titude is pronounced, he will be considered definitely pathologi- 
cal and as such subject to community control. In primary 
group adjustments, the concrete contacts of everyone in the 
community with the realities which demand adjustment are usu- 
ally sufficient to permit a valid informal estimate of the proba- 
bilities of certain dangers. As a result, both these estimates 
of probability and the mores governing behavior in the face of 
them tend to be fairly homogeneous, “normal,” and adequate to 
relatively harmonious living. 

Growth of communication and the resulting interdepend- 
ence of a world society, however, call for adjustments to 





I2pevereux, "A Sociological Theory of Schizophrenia," op. cit. 
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secondary groups and a remote environment. The individual no 
longer can form, through first-hand contact with the relevant 
facts, a valid judgment of the probability of certain possible 
events. He must now estimate these probabilities on a highly 
abstract and symbolic level, such as is involved, for example, 
in business forecasts, predictions of the growth of population, 
the outcome of election, etc. The rapid development of new 
and sensational inventions especially as reported in popular lit- 
erature, not to mention the “literary” and imaginary exploita- 
tion of these subjects, has, furthermore, left the common man 
with only a vague notion as to just where the border-line runs 
between the possible, the probable, and the definitely prepos- 
terous. Since only a negligible fraction of even so-called liter- 
ate people are conversant with techniques for making valid es- 
timates of this sort, it is not surprising that it is easy for 
those who have control of the channels of communication to 
generate pronounced paranoid and hysterical reactions on a na- 
tional scale. Let us examine a recent example of this phenome- 
non. 

On the night of October 30, 1938, Orson Welles broad- 
cast over the Columbia Broadcasting System an imaginary in- 
vasion of Martians on the American continent. The details as 
described by H. G. Wells in a novel were vividly portrayed 
verbally and the threat to the entire civilized world was duly 
pointed out. Of six million persons who heard the broadcast, 
over one million were frightened and many were reduced to a 
state of panic. People prayed, hid in cellars, ran into the 
streets undressed, called the police for advice, warned their 
neighbors and even fled headlong to get out of the danger 
area. 

This incident may, of course, be dismissed as just an- 
other example of a scare or a craze of the kind that is famil- 
iar in the literature of social psychology. I cite it merely to 
emphasize that while in this case it was highly transitory and 
unimportant in its effects, it is in certain fundamental respects 
of essentially the same character as the well-recognized forms 
of psychopathology discussed above. 

A more striking parallel between paranoid symptoms in 
individuals and irrational fears afflicting large social groups 
is perhaps found in the periodic fear of invasion that afflicts, 
for example, this country and one of which is now upon us. 





134, Cantril, The Invasion from Mars, Princeton University 
Press, i940. 
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The fact that we are in the midst of it and the fact that dis- 
tinguished social scientists (!) are living in daily dread of 
bombing makes this illustration of doubtful value until after the 
war. Then I have no doubt some of these same professors 
will publish “debunking” books!4 showing quite conclusively 
that the probabilities of a German invasion, while somewhat 
larger than those of the invasion from Mars, was for practi- 
eal purposes of somewhat the same order. The criterion will 
be in both cases what were the demonstrable physical possibil- 
ities and the probable social action of the people concerned in 
view of these possibilities as our knowledge of social psychol- 
ogy permits us to predict such action. To a large part of the 
public, apparently, the probability of a German invasion of 

this country is about the same as the probability of an invasion 
of Poland and Belgium. 15 Indeed the latter are taken as self- 
evident proofs of the former. 

We have here an excellent illustration of the tendency to 
extrapolation noted above as a prominent characteristic of 
schizophrenia. Even today, I think no person technically li- 
fied to judge can be found who will not admit that the po ili- 
ties of military invasion from either Mars or from Europe are, 
for the time being, events of a degree of probability which are 
not considered worth reckoning with by normal people. To be 
sure, many who are active in keeping the fear alive are not 
themselves really afraid of an invasion. They justify their ac- 
tivity on other grounds, such as the possible future danger, the 
felt necessity of preserving the British Empire intact as of 
1939, the danger of German cultural penetration in South Ameri- 
ca, etc. This latter idea proceeds on the old assumption that 
undesirable political ideas, like bananas, are to be kept out of 
a country by adequate military defense of its borders. Many of 
the agitators have, of course, no real fear of invasion. Their 
behavior is a coldly, realistic adoption of the invasion bogey 
for ulterior ends. Only groups which are actually in the grip 
of the panic are illustrative of paranoid tendencies: i.e., the 
unwarranted belief in the malevolence of other planets and na- 
tions toward us, the thirst of all invaders for world conquest, 








I4prominent "debunkers" of the first World War, have apparent- 
ly in recent months publicly recanted, or at least deplored their 
previous views. See New York Times Book Review, June 23, i940, 

p. 2, “Europe's Road to War, 1919-1940." 

15, recent poll of the American Institute of Public Opinion on 
this question indicates that 42% expect such invasion if Great 
Britain is defeated. 
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the need of active protective measures against them, frequently 
extending, as in individual paranoia, to a felt compulsion, as 
one prominent sociologist put it regarding fifth columnists in 
this country, to “shoot them before they shoot us and without 
waiting for the due process of law to take its course.” 

I am aware, of course, that while my example of the 
credulousness regarding the Martian invasion will be accepted 
by nearly everyone as legitimate evidence of instability, if not 
pathology, my reference to the current war scare will be re- 
garded as most inappropriate. I introduced these two examples 
merely to ask whether the technical equipment of poets, play- 
wrights, preachers, politicians, and journalists, as well as the 
great masses of men, for appraising the probability of both in- 
vasions is not somewhat the same. If so, their conclusions 
have about the same probable validity in the two cases. In any 
event, if you do not like either illustration, you may supply 
your own favorite example from the large literature on the sub- 
ject. What I have to say further on the subject is in no way 
dependent for its validity on the appropriateness of the above 
illustrations. 


Il 


If we are to regard the type of social behavior described 
above as really schizoid, paranoid, etc., it becomes incumbent 
upon us to describe the organic and functional basis of such 
pathological patterns in the community somewhat as the psychi- 
atrist attempts to describe them in the individual. In short, 
the old question arises as to what “corresponds” (analogically) 
to the nervous system and the “mind” of the individual. From 
my point of view this analogy is purely linguistic and fortui- 
tous. I merely look in both cases for the structural and func- 
tional bases of the observed behavior. I find this in the nerv- 
ous organization of the individual. I find it in the organization 
of interpersonal communication networks in social groups. The 
latter has as independent and observable existence/®© as the 




















l6See G. Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing, "The Sociography of 
Some Community Relations," American Sociological Review, I1, June, 
1937, pp. 318-335. Also, G. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, 
(Macmillan, 1939), pp. 103-109, and chapters 5 and 9. Also, L. 
Bloomfield, "Linguistic Aspects of Science," Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science, Vol. 1, No. 4, (University of Chicago Press, 1939), 
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former, and is approachable by the same general methods. The 
study of these group networks, Moreno has called sociometry. 
In addition to the mere definition and detection of pathological 
social behavior by these methods, the specific diagnosis and 
treatment of this behavior rests, I believe, fundamentally upon 
the analysis of these networks, whether interpersonal, inter- 
group, or international. While this is particularly true as re- 
gards the direct approach to pathological community patterns, 
the dependence of individual psychopathology upon these same 
group networks is being increasingly recognized. 17 Sociometry 
constitutes today the most direct and objective attack upon this 
problem. 

The bonds that constitute a sociological network consist 
overwhelmingly of the communication mechanisms of language. 
The language structure and ideologies constitute, therefore, to 
a large degree the interpersonal relationships that make up a 
community, and become a subject of crucial importance. The 
role of language and other symbolism in individual psycho- 
pathology is the subject of a vast literature. Unfortunately, its 
réle in social pathology has not been realized adequately as 
yet. When the social sciences turn sufficient attention to the 
fields of linguistics and semantics, I predict that they will ex- 
perience a great liberation from certain problems and handi- 
caps which are in their present form perhaps both insoluble 
and meaningless. 18 In any event, a sociopsychological network 
or pattern is cast almost entirely in language forms (ideolo- 
gies), and we shall do well to begin our inquiry into pathologi- 
cal community patterns with an examination of the ideological 
structure of interpersonal and intergroup relations. 

W. I. Thomas and others have emphasized that the reac- 
tion of individuals and of groups will be relative to their own 
definition of the situation and that this in turn will depend upon 





7x, Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, (New York, 
1937). 





L. K. Frank, "Society as the Patient," American Journal of 
Sociology, 42: (November, 1936), pp. 335-344, 

E. L. Faris, "Cultural Isolation and the Schizophrenic 
Personality,” American Journal of Sociology, 40: (September, 1934), 


pp. 155-164. 
R. K. Merton, "Social Structure and Anomie," American Socio- 


logical Review, 3: (October, 1938) pp. 672-682. 
J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, Washington, D.C., 1934). 
I8For an excellent brief discussion of this subject, see L. 
Bloomfield, op. cit. 
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the habit systems that obtain in their culture. These habit 
systems insofar as they affect interpersonal and intergroup re- 
lations will consist largely of language habits which, in their 
larger systems, constitute ideologies. If persons or groups at- 
tempt to function according to ideologies which contradict each 
other or are otherwise incompatible, the resulting behavior is 
called, from the standpoint of scientific reality, fantastic, wish- 
ful, escapist, schizophrenic, or by some other term denoting 
pathological orientation. These patterns will be of great varie- 
ty and number, defining as they do, practically every group as 
a distinct entity. 

It is undoubtedly true that most practical sociometry 
will for a long time be concerned chiefly with the adjustments 
necessitated by the everyday conflicts of viewpoint among such 
groups. Underlying these patterns, however, are very much 
more general patterns of thought which condition in a fundamen- 
tal way the manner in which individuals, groups, and nations 
define the situation with which they have to deal. I shall con- 
sider here only one of these which, however, seems to me 
crucial and to a large extent basic to more superficial patterns 
which receive most of our attention. 

I refer to the sharp conflict in contemporary society be- 
tween the general postulates, methods of attack and linguistic 
structure of natural science, on the one hand, and the survival 
of the ideological framework which was dominant prior to the 
advent of modern science, on the other. This framework we 
may broadly designate as the non-scientific or animistic orien- 
tation. 

The viewpoint of natural science has crept upon us 
through the technological changes in which it has been largely 
embodied and through which it has subtly permeated our ways 
of thinking about a very large and increasing area of our daily 
life. In the course of the last century several important at- 
tempts have been made to halt the spread of this viewpoint. The 
attempt has been, according to its proponents, not to destroy 
the scientific viewpoint, but to limit it to what has been called 
its “proper” domain. By the proper domain of science is usu- 
ally meant those areas within which we have already become 
accustomed to its authority. The opposition to the doctrine of 
evolution as put forward by Darwin and others was one of 
these resistance points. Another was the resistance about two 
decades ago to behavioristic psychology which resulted in all 
psychology becoming behavioristic.19 The same transition is 





I9this term is now used to designate a small peripheral area 
within a generally behavioristic framework, in which some contro- 
versy still continues, although of a very different character than 
the original metaphysical argument about "Mind." 
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in process in sociology. 

It must not be assumed, however, that these transitions 
in scientific and academic circles have been accompanied by a 
corresponding transformation in viewpoint among the masses of 
people or their leaders such as the politicians, the preachers, 
and the journalists. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
major pathological pattern in the western world today is the 
schizoid attempt to function under two mutually incompatible 
ideologies, namely, (1) the scientific and (2) the animistic or 
theological. A major part of our culture, namely, the material 
and technological aspects, rests squarely upon the scientific 
orientation. Our social arrangements rest equally unmistakably 
upon a theological or a metaphysical foundation. As Comte 
pointed out a hundred years ago, “anyone of these might alone 
secure some sort of order; but while the three co-exist, it is 
impossible for us to understand one another upon any essen- 
tial point whatever.” 20 

I do not believe any extended demonstration of this thesis 
is necessary, because the relevant data will readily occur to 
everyone. It lies on the front page of every newspaper and, I 
fear, even on the pages of most books purporting to be scien- 
tific expositions of the social scene. If anyone questions this, 
I invite him to take at random from a book on contemporary 
political science or sociology a theoretical generalization, 
preferably regarding current world movements. I invite him 
to trace that generalization back through the definition of terms 
to the postulates from which it is implicitly or explicitly de- 
rived, and see whether these postulates are the same or are 
compatible with those which indubitably underly the generaliza- 
tions of natural science. The fact is, I fear, that having divest- 
ed ourselves of a few individual examples of our Sunday school 
superstitions, many of us feel very much liberated, sophisticat- 
ed, and “scientific.” The superficiality of our emancipation 
from the fundamental thought-ways, of which the belief in 
ghosts, hell-fire, etc., are merely illustrations, becomes pain- 
fully evident, however, in any period of even moderate social 
crisis. At such times we promptly slip back into the familiar 
personalistic-dramatic pattern of theology in which the forces 
of Good and Evil under their respective personal leaders again 
struggle for mastery. 

It is this tendency to interpret social events in these 
personalistic terms, while interpreting the rest of the universe 














20The Positive Philosophy, (Translated by H. Martineau, Lon- 
don) Volume |, p. I5. 
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in non-personalistic terms that constitutes the basic pathologi- 
cal behaviors to which I have referred. Thus, a simple strug- 
gle for a “place in the sun,” territory, and economic advantages 
of the kind that has periodically taken place throughout history 
is recognized in 1940 by a prominent university president as a 
struggle “between human beings and beasts,” and by most oth- 
ers as merely another installment of the struggle of Good and 
Evil. . Both diagnoses, of course, make further analysis unnec- 
essary or even wicked, as tending to interfere with what is 
called the High Purposes of the university, or with righteous- 
ness itself. The phenomenon I am discussing is too well 
known to warrant further illustration. As long as there exists 
this basic cleavage in the fundamental thoughtways by which we 
approach human social phenomena, as contrasted with the rest 
of the universe, these cleavages will constitute the basic patho- 
logy of which the more familiar and superficial “problems” 
that occupy our textbooks are only the symptoms. 

Considerable agreement exists, apparently, on the main 
outlines of the above diagnosis. The disagreement occurs over 
the remedy. President Hutchins and his group, for example, 
have pointed out, I think correctly, the absence in modern 
higher education of any central unifying influence such as was 
formerly exercised by theology. They have also pointed out 
that as long as there is no such explicit frame of reference, 
precisely the kind of chaos mentioned by Comte, and as I have 
illustrated above, obtains in our approach to the principal prob- 
lems of the day. So far, I think their diagnosis and their 
criticism are sound. 

When they seek the remedy for this state of affairs, 
however, in a return to “the” classics rather than in modern 
natural science, they are advocating a remedy which can only 
aggravate the disease. For, as I have tried to show, the 
schizoid lesion in our culture rests chiefly upon the fact that 
we have gone over completely and irrevocably to a scientific 
orientation as regards our adjustments to our material and 
physical environment, but still try to achieve social adjust- 
ments through “classical” patterns of thought and action. It 
seems almost incredible, therefore, that the remedy for the 
situation should be sought in this form of escapism instead of 
something like the unity of science movement, for example, 
which recognizes the irrevocable nature of our committments 
to science and accepts the task of restating our social prob- 
lems in terms of this orientation and thus making them ap- 
proachable through the common and accepted methods of natur- 
al science. 
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To be sure, the argument for a return to the classics is 
that they constitute for social phenomena precisely the sort of 
tested wisdom which the sciences provide for the non-social 
fields. That is, the contention is that the social sciences have 
failed to develop in their fields anything comparable to the dis- 
ciplines which have resulted in a complete abandonment of the 
authority of the classics in chemistry, physics, and biology, 
and that, furthermore, such development is impossible, as can 
be deduced from the very classics in question. This indict- 
ment is as yet perhaps largely true, and it is true because so- 
cial scientists are themselves only partially persuaded that 
their future lies along the rough road of the other sciences, 
rather than in a fusther study of their own “classics.” They 
are not prepared, in’ any event, to accept actively the implica- 
tions and the labor of the former position. 21 I conclude that 
this schizoid trait among social scientists is perhaps the most 
crucial and cancerous of the pathological problems of our time. 

The relation of sociometry to some aspects of the patho- 
logical patterns reviewed above was discussed at the opening 
of Section III, (pp. 90-92). The general schizoid pattern repre- 
sented by the conflict between the scientific orientation, on the 
one hand, and certain surviving animistic and theological orien- 
tations on the other, is perhaps to be attacked only through a 
gradual supplanting of “literary,” “classical,” and parochial 
education by an oqpational system in which the scientific view- 
point is dominant. 2 This does not mean the elimination of 
“literary” or “classical” subjects from the curriculum, nor the 
abandonment of scholarship in these fields. It merely means 
ceasing to mistake these subjects for what they are not, as 
well as ceasing to expect from these fields a type of guidance 
which they cannot provide. No one objects to fairy stories as 
literature. The imaginative, artistic, and even the occult 
ruminations of man will perhaps always be a solace to him 
and a matter of interest and of aid to science. The artist and 
the “literary” fraternity do themselves a disservice, however, 
when they confuse art and science. This confusion can only 
bring discredit upon art and literature, not because these forms 
of expression are in themselves at fault, but because services 





2\cf#, "The Future of the Social Sciences," op. cit. 

22 without ignoring in the least the consolation that has come 
to men from their literary education, | would even go so far as to 
say that only the gradual replacing of a literary by a scientific 
education can assure to man the progressive amelioration of his 
lot." J. Dewey "The Scientific Method and Study of Processes." 
Quoted in Scientific Monthly, January 1941, p. 55. 
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which the literary arts cannot fulfill will be expected from 
them. 

One reason for this confusion seems to be the reluctance 
of the literary fraternity to recognize that the course of events 
have made it difficult or impossible for the great poet to be 
also the great astronomer, the great philosopher, the great 
physician, the great statesman, etc.23. The current contribu- 
tions of poets and “literary” men to political science and soci- 
ology in their current discussions of democracy, for example, 
will not contribute measurably, I think, to literature, and tends 
rather to block than to facilitate scientific thought about human 
affairs. The transition advocated above has, of course, al- 
ready largely taken place as regards “physical” and biological 
phenomena. “Classical” and “literary” essays in these fields 
are now read only as “literature” i.e., as artistically, histori- 
cally, and imaginatively fascinating lore. This transition re- 
mains to be achieved in the social sciences. 

The specific attack upon particular situations resulting 
in community, national, and international conflict calls for suit- 
able sociometric analyses which will reveal the nature of the 
tensions that exist among groups. Only on the basis of ade- 
quate sociometric knowledge can intelligent adjustment of these 
tensions be made. Shifts in national boundaries and popula- 
tions, for example, probably will be necessary in the future as 
they have been necessary in the past. On the basis of what 
kind of knowledge could such adjustments intelligently be made? 
A large number of economic, political, and social considera- 
tions at once come to mind. The success of a proposed popu- 
lation shift, however, is not so much dependent upon calcula- 
tions of population per square mile or other arbitrary economic 
ratios as upon what Moreno24 has called the “saturation point” 
or degree of social absorbability of the populations concerned. 
This is only within wide limits a question of mere numbers and 
their ratio to space and economic conditions. It is rather a 
question of the amount of a certain kind of infiltration a given 
culture can absorb. Sociometric techniques have already been 
extensively and successfully used toward the solution of such 
problems. 5 Such studies are needed right now to determine, 





23c#, M. Goran, "The Literati Revolt Against Science,” Philoso- 
phy of Science, July 194, 7: 379-384. 





“*Unpublished paper read before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Ottawa, Canada, June 29, 1938, and en- 
titled: "The Racial Saturation Point in the American Community," 
by J. L. Moreno. 

See, for example, the studies of Moreno, Loomis, et al. 
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for example, at what point further reception of refugees may 
create the very conditions which resulted in the present refu- 
gee problem. 

The general reliance upon science in statecraft depends, 
of course, primarily upon the further development of the rele- 
vant sciences. In the meantime it would be well to utilize 
more fully the scientific guidance already available. The more 
complete transition is not to be expected until statesmen seek 
the advice of scientists rather than poets, politicians, and 
journalists on questions of public policy and administration. The 
methods of the latter are simply not reliable or even relevant 
to many of the problems to be solved. Nor are the answers 
derivable from primitive pronouncements regarding Justice, 
Rights of Man, or Sovereignty. Relative success is to be 
achieved, if at all, only through more extensive reliance on 
scientific techniques. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F.: “Radio and the Printed Page” An In- 
troduction to the Study of Radio and Its Réle in the Commun- 
ication of Ideas. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1940. 
Pp. xxii, 354. $4.00. 








Radio and the Printed Page is an important piece of 
work well done. It will be welcomed by students of public 
opinion as an authoritative contribution to the field. Educators, 
all who wish to see democracy function well, and anyone who 
has a social or commercial message, will also find in this 
book pertinent new information and practical suggestions. 

As Director of the Office of Radio Research (financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and now connected with Columbia 
University), Dr. Lazarsfeld has collected a vast amount of data 
on people’s listening and reading habits and tastes. In addi- 
tion to hundreds of detailed field interviews made by staff 
members of the Office of Radio Research with individuals of 
all ages, classes and sections of the country, much new infor- 
mation has been gleaned from the files of broadcasting sta- 
tions, advertising agencies, libraries, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, and other sources. 

The plan of the book is best outlined by the author in 
the Introduction: “The first three chapters of this volume 
deal with what one might call the educational aspect of radio. 
The first chapter starts with an investigation of whether today’s 
serious broadcasts really reach strata of the population which 
have not, so far, been reached by print. The answer, by and 
large, is negative. The second chapter goes on to show that 
radio disseminates information to broad masses of the people, 
but through programs which are not considered educational by 
educators. Without taking sides as to which way of dissemi- 
nating information is desirable, the third chapter discusses the 
conditions under which serious listening could be increased. 
All three chapters point to audience building as an essential 
in the socially desirable use of radio. 

“These three chapters also acquaint the reader with 
more general facts about listener research, and so form a 
background against which all the further studies can be dis- 
cussed more easily. The fourth chapter surveys the conditions 
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under which people choose to read or to listen. Reading skill, 
interest, accessibility, and a series of other factors are inves- 
tigated as to how they influence preferences for different media. 
The findings are developed and applied to news broadcasts in 
the fifth chapter. There the structure of the news audience is 
analyzed in detail, and the social significance of a new type of 
news consumer is examined. The sixth chapter, finally, deals 
with some of the effects which radio has, or can have, upon 
the reading of newspapers and books. The chapter ends with 
a number of speculations on some of radio’s social conse- 
quences.” (Pp. xiii-xiv). 

From the standpoint of methodology, the book is inter- 
esting because of its use of many different research approach- 
es. Existing broad statistical surveys are skillfully re-analyzed 
and supplemented with small detailed case studies. A study of 
the reasons for the appeal of the Professor Quiz program is 
particularly noteworthy. The book abounds with suggestions for 
further research. 

This work should be considered a progress report rather 
than the final answer to all the questions it poses. The num- 
ber of cases upon which some of the points are based is too 
small for statistical reliability. The validity of the points is 
increased, however, by the fact that they reinforce each other. 
Many bits of information from various sources are pieced to- 
gether, and the result is a coherent and reasonable picture. 
But it awaits the complete verification which it is hoped that 
Dr. Lazarsfeld will be able to give in his continuing researches 
in this field. 

Simply and clearly written, the book carries gracefully 
its heavy load of facts. It is directed to both the unstatistical- 
ly minded reader and the research student: the one will ap- 
preciate that the text is not unduly burdened with figures and 
the other that detailed tables are available in the Appendix. 


Ruth A. Inglis 

Division of Public Opinion 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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VANCE, RUPERT B.: Research Memorandum on Population 
Redistribution within the United States. Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin 42, 134 pages. 1938. 








Shortly after the publication of Migration and Economic 
Opportunity, the Social Science Research Council asked Rupert 
Vance to prepare a statement on Population Redistribution 
which would set forth what is now known with reasonable cer- 
tainty and to suggest research problems, attacks on which may 
be expected to build on existing knowledge. In fulfilling this 
commission, Dr. Vance sets forth a series of 21 propositions, 
postulates, and assumptions, along with their corollaries; and 
70 queries growing out of them; as well as 44 projects which 
are needed to fill the most immediate gaps in existing knowl- 
edge in this field. The omission of migration differentials or 
selective migration is deliberate because of the concurrent ac- 
tivity of another committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Vance views the problem primarily as one of adjusting 
the population to the nation’s resources; of equalizing the dif- 
ferential pressures resulting from differential rates of popula- 
tion increase and contrasting areas of economic opportunities, 
as well as differentials in employment capacities of regions 
and industrial groups. The emphasis is primarily on economic 
adjustments. The sociologist would prefer somewhat more at- 
tention to the powerful cultural and psychological forces which 
are involved in the present inverse relationship between econom- 
ic opportunity and rates of population growth, and in the failure 
of migration in the past decade to bring about the same degree 
of adjustment as it did in preceding decades. The effect of the 
apparently increasing emphasis on security has also had impor- 
tant effects on population distribution in recent years. None- 
theless, this publication is a valuable guide to the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in population redistribution as one of the important 
current population problems. 





Conrad Taeuber 
Sr. Social Scientist 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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KOMAROVSKY, MIRRA: The Unemployed Man and His Family. 
The Effect of Unemployment Upon the Status of the Man in 
Fifty-Nine Families. With an Introduction by Paul Felix 
Lazarsfeld. A Publication of The Institute of Social Re- 
search, Morningside Heights, New York. The Dryden Press, 
162 pp. $1.75. 











Mirra Komarovsky’s book “The Unemployed Man and His 
Family” is the latest publication of the Institute of Social Re- 
search. It is a study of fifty-nine families by the method of 
personal interviews, with both adults and children. Most of the 
couples were middle-aged people, married from fifteen to 
twenty years. 

The great value of this book lies in the fact that it gives 
concrete details of the effects of unemployment on the individ- 
ual members of the family, on their relationships to each other 
and on their behavior as a group. Different readers will find 
different aspects of this situation more important and more 
perturbing. It is the story of the slow, gradual and almost im- 
perceptible undermining of something that is objectively hard 
to define. Subjectively, it is for those affected by the unem- 
ployment situation a very real and profoundly affecting experi- 
ence. As the author says: “Underlying it all is the deep anxi- 
ety of husband and wife, which increases their nervousness and 
irritability.” 

It is not possible in the space of a review to summarize 
the findings of this study. Being primarily a fact-finding in- 
vestigation, it will be of great service to those who deal with 
this problem in the future, either academically or practically. 


Frederic Wertham, M.D. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Queens General Hospital 
New York City 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


1941 Summer School 


The Institute announces its 1941 Summer School for stu- 
dents and teachers in the social sciences, education, psycholo- 
gy, psychiatry and allied subjects. From June 23rd to August 
30th the Summer School will offer a condensed equivalent of 
the courses given throughout the year. Many students of the 
Summer School have received credits towards advanced degrees 
for their work here, or made a career of psychodramatic and 
sociometric work. 

The course at the Summer School will cover: 

I. Sociology and sociometry, with special emphasis on 
field work; 

Il. The psychological and psychiatric aspects of the psy- 
chodrama and sociometry; 

Ill. The theatre and the psychodrama, combined with a 
comprehensive study of the problems of mental catharsis; and 

IV. Seminar on the psychodrama. Demonstrations, and 
participation of the students in the therapeutic functions of the 
psychodrama. Training sessions. 

The students will be invited to attend the conference on 
sociology, sociometry and psychiatry and allied subjects which 
will be held at the Institute June 28th, and in which many of 
the country’s leading men in these fields will participate. 

The tuition fee for the Summer School is $200. Those 
who have not the time for the full course may enroll for five 
weeks and pay a fee of $100. Students may obtain board and 
rooms at the Institute itself at $17.50 weekly. The registra- 
tion fee is $5.00. 


TRAINING COURSE IN NEW YORK CITY 


In New York City the Psychodramatic Institute is offer- 
ing a series of introductory courses each comprising 16 hours 
of lectures on the psychodrama and sociometry, with special 
emphasis on the psychotherapeutic function of the theatre, as 
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well as training in both subjects. The fee for one of these 
courses is $20.00, and will be credited towards tuition in the 
Summer School if the student wishes to continue on to the more 
advanced course there. 

The courses of the Psychodramatic Institute at Beacon 
and in New York City are under the personal guidance of J. L. 
Moreno, M.D. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


Membership is open to students in sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, anthropology, economics, education, social work and 
public opinion and administration. 

Full Members will receive one year’s subscription to 
SOCIOMETRY, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations, and will 
be entitled to participate in all open sessions in New York 
City, in the therapeutic theatre at Beacon, and elsewhere. The 
fee is $5.00 annually. 

Associate Members have the same privileges as the Full 
Members, except that, instead of a subscription to SOCIOME- 
TRY, they will receive reprints and reports from it. The fee 
is $2.00 annually. 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIOMETRY 


A conference on sociometry and its relation to sociology 
and psychiatry is planned for June 28th, 1941, at the Psycho- 
dramatic Institute. The conference will be accompanied by 
demonstrations of the psychodrama, followed by a discussion of 
the various methods used in the ‘study of marriage and family 
problems. 


THE SOCIOMETRY MONOGRAPH SERIES 


SOCIOMETRY is planning to publish a series of mono- 
graphs comprising sociometric studies whose length precludes 
their appearance in the Journal. The plan is to accept for pub- 
lication experimental studies which approach the subject of 
sociometry from various points of view: the anthropological, 
the ecological, the ethnological, the sociological, the economic, 
the psychological and the psychiatric. 





REPORTS 


Publication of the Sociometric and Psychodramatic Papers 
read at the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, at Chicago, December, 1940 


The American Sociological Review will publish Leslie 
Day Zeleny’s paper, “Sociometric Measurement in Education” 
in its April issue. In its August issue it will publish Helen H. 
Jennings’ “Sociometry and Social Theory” and Bruno Solby’s 
“The Psychodramatic Approach to Marriage Problems.” 

George A. Lundberg’s “Social Pathology and Sociometry” 
and Charles P. Loomis’ “Informal Groupings in a Spanish- 
American Village,” together with its discussion by Carl C. 
Taylor, are published in this issue of SOCIOMETRY. 

The publication-date and place of J. G. Franz’s “A Socio- 
metric Study of Marriage Problems,” Albert J. Murphy’s “A 
New Approach to the Study of the Leadership Process,” and 
Mary B. Treudley’s “A New Technique in Social Case Work” 
will be announced in the next issue of SOCIOMETRY. 


During the 1940 Annual Meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society at Chicago, a luncheon conference on sociome- 
try was held on December 29th. Among the participants were: 
Howard Becker, F. Stuart Chapin, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Joseph K. Folsom, Heinrich Infeld, George A. Lundberg, J. L. 
Moreno, Bruno Solby, and Willard Waller. A motion was made 
to approach the Executive Committee of the American Sociolog- 
ical Association with a plan for the establishment of a special 
section on Sociometry. The April number of the American So- 
ciological Review announces that the Executive Committee has 
established a Section on Sociometry, with William H. Sewell, 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College, as Chairman. 
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Therapeutic Theatre at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


A therapeutic theatre under the supervision of Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser, Superintendent, has been inaugurated at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C. The unit is in charge 
of Miss Frances Herriott. A number of psychodramatic work- 
ers have been recruited from the staff of the Hospital and work 
with mental patients has been begun. 


Dr. R. S. Lyman, head of the Department of Psychiatry 
of the Duke School of Medicine, Durham, North Carolina, is 
contemplating psychodramatic work there. Dr. Richard B. 
Whitaker of his staff has been receiving instruction at the Psy- 
chodramatic Institute, Beacon, New York. 


Miss Rose Cologne, Coordinator for Wichita, Kansas, of 
the Community Program in Education for Home and Family 
Living, under the auspices of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., is preparing a city-wide sociometric 
project, a study of inter-personal and inter-group relations 
comprising families, schools, churches and other representa- 
tive social groups. 


Philip T. Hodgskin, M.D., now at the Psychodramatic In- 
stitute, is preparing a paper for the next issue of SOCIOMETRY, 
entitled: “Group Catharsis.” 


Dr. Joseph Wilder is also preparing for SOCIOMETRY a 
survey of various types of psychotherapy and their interrela- 
tions. It bears the title: “Psychodrama as Compared With 
Other Methods of Psychotherapy.” 
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4 SOME FORTHCOMING PAPERS 


Adolf Meyer: Spontanetty 


F. Stuart Chapin: The Syntactical Analysis of 
Soctometric Tebhniques: ‘Cases in 
Point 


George P. Murdock: Anthropology and Human Inter- 
relations 


Leslie Day Zeleny: Measurement of Status and 
Guidance in the Classroom 


J. L. Moreno: The Spontanetty Theatre (Baf 
Ctegreif Bheater) translation 
by Joseph Sargent 


Margaret Hagan 
and 
Frances Herriott: The Therapeutic Theatre at 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


Symposium of the Papers on Sociometry and the Psycho- 
drama, presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociohogical Society, December, 1940, at Chicago, I1l. 











LITERATURE PERTAINING TO 
SOCIOMETRY AND THE PSYCHODRAMA 


Available at the Psychodramatic Institute 
or the Offices of SOCIOMETRY 


Price 
IMPROMPTU Magazine, January 1931 $ .50 
April 1931 .50 


APPLICATION OF THE GROUP METHOD TO CLASSI- 
FICATION, by J. L. Moreno. A Preliminary Report 
prepared in collaboration with E. Stagg. Whitin, 

Chairman, Executive Council, National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, 1932. 104 pp. 1.00 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS IN THE 
COMMUNITY, by J. L. Moreno. Reprinted from the 
proceedings of the Session of the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency at Boston, Mass., May-June, 

1933. 25 pp. .50 

PSYCHODRAMATIC SHOCK THERAPY, A Sociometric 
Approach to the Problem of Mental Disorders, by 
J. L. Moreno. Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume 
Il, No. 1 January, 1939). 30 pp. -50 

CREATIVITY AND CULTURAL CONSERVES--with Spe- 
cial Reference to Musical Expression, by J. L. Moreno. 
Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume II, No. 2, 

(April, 1939). 36 pp. .50 

NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PERFORMANCE PATTERNS, with Special Reference 
to the Duration of Spontaneous States, by Anita M. 

Uhl and Joseph Sargent, in collaboration with J. L. 
Moreno. Reprinied from SOCIOMETRY, Volume II, 
No. 3 July, 1939). 20 pp. .35 

PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF MARRIAGE PROB- 
LEMS, by J. L. Moreno. Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, 
Volume III, No. 1 January, 1940). 23 pp. -50 

TIME AS A QUANTITATIVE INDEX OF INTER-PERSONAL 
RELATIONS, by J. L. Moreno, Helen H. Jennings and 
Joseph Sargent. Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume 
Ill, No. 1 Qanuary, 1940). 19 pp. .50 
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PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF PSYCHOSES, by 

J. L. Moreno. Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume 

Ill, No. 2 (April, 1940). 18 pp. -50 
MENTAL CATHARSIS AND THE PSYCHODRAMA, by 

J. L. Moreno, Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume 

Ill, No. 3 Quly, 1940). 35 pp. .50 
A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR TESTING THE SOCIAL 

INVESTIGATOR, by J. L. Moreno. Reprinted from 

SOCIOMETRY, Volume III, No. 4 (October, 1940). 11 
pp. .35 
DIAGNOSTIC EXAMINATION OF MENTAL PATIENTS ON 

THE PSYCHODRAMATIC STAGE, by Frances Herriott. 

Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume III, No. 4 (Octo- 

ber, 1940). 16 pp. 35 
FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOMETRY, An Introduction, by 

J. L. Moreno. Reprinted from SOCIOMETRY, Volume 

IV, No. 1 (February, 1941). 20 pp. .50 


Back Numbers of SOCIOMETRY 


SOCIOMETRY: Volume I, part 1, containing Nos. 1 & 2 


Quly and October, 1937). 267 pp. 3.50 
Volume I, part 2, containing Nos. 2 & 3 
Qanuary and April, 1938). 152 pp. 3.50 


(The entire edition of Volume IJ is out of print.) 
Volume III, Nos. 1, 2, 3 & 4 (1940) at 
$1.50 per number. For the entire Volume: 6.00 





The Annual Subscription to SOCIOMETRY is $5.00. 
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